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if Your Goal is: 
Cleanest Skimming 
Better Cream 
Absence of Foam 
Lowest Operating Costs 
Dependability 
Your Answer is the 


De Laval “pir-Tight” Separator 


THE DE LAVAt SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 


DELAVAEPACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St.,San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
PETERBOROUGH MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


if Your Problem is: 
Sediment removal 
Foamless Mill 
tter Flavor ! 
oneal Operation 
Dependability 


Your Answer oe Clarifier 


De Laval “Air 





It takes years of experience to make star performers 

- like De Laval “Air-Tight” Separators and 
Clarifiers. You know you can count on their proved 
performance . . . on a reputation based on perform- 


ance and dependability in thousands of plants. 


“AIR-TIGHT" 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
and MILK CLARIFIERS 


STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPPED! 
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OPA Faces Permanent Demise 


Latest Indications of Congressional Intentions Are That Ceilings on Dairy, Meats 
and Poultry Products Are Out the Window—Final Action Uncertain 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — At this 
W writing on July 11 it is still not 

clear what the final outcome of 
the battle over OPA continuation or 
permanent end will be. Senate action 
during the past two days has stripped 
the agency again of more of its price 
control powers. By a vote of 49 to 26 
livestock, meats, and poultry and eggs 
were withdrawn from price ceilings and 
this move, as generally expected, was 
followed by the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the current bill, by a vote of 
51 to 27, preventing restoration of price 
limitations on milk and all dairy 
products. 


Likewise adopted was an amendment, 
by a vote of 42 to 34, exempting cotton- 
seed, soybeans and products made from 
them from any future price controls. 
However, after long arguments a pro- 
posal was defeated to free grains and 
grain products from ceilings. 


As the situation now stands, informed 
observers generally feel that any con- 
tinuation of OPA in its former form is 
definitely out of the picture, and most 
incline to the view that, should any ex- 
tension measure be adopted, it will con- 
tinue to embody the provisions with- 
drawing livestock, meats, poultry, eggs 
and dairy products from price ceilings. 


Limitation of OPA in Sight 


Ideas as to Presidential action with 
respect to the bill, as finally passed by 
another Senate-House conference ar- 
rangement, are variable. It seems cer- 
tain that the result of Congressional ac- 
tion will be a sharper limitation on OPA 
activities than had been embodied in the 
initial bill, passed at the tag end of June, 
which was vetoed by President Truman. 


It likewise seems certain that Presi- 
dent Truman is faced now either with 
acceptance of the type of measure finally 
put through Congress, or with having 
no OPA continuation whatever. 


July, 1946 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


Naturally, final results are being await- 
with extreme interest by the entire coun- 
try. Certainly the pattern since July 
as far as our general economy is con- 
cerned and particularly with respect to 
pricing arrangements on foodstuffs, has 
clearly indicated the desirability of “de- 
control” in peacetime, coupled with clear 
indication of the desirability of ending 
the unsound and generally disliked pro- 
duction subsidy payments, which simply 
masked the actual price that consumers 
paid—directly and indirectly—for the 
products involved, notably in the dairy 
field. 

At the moment, thinking of the Sen- 
ate strongly inclines toward the elim- 
ination of all price control legislation ex- 
cept on rents and grains. There is like- 
wise strong indication that the original 
proposals of the bill making provision 
for allowing manufacturers their in- 
creased costs since 1940 plus their prices 
in effect that year, and preventing re- 
duction in dealers’ markups and dis- 
counts effective in 1940, will be effected. 
a is the provision most hotly fought 
by the Administration, and particularly 
denounced by President Truman. 


1, 


Senator Wherry’s Arguments 
Arguments advanced by Senator Ken- 
neth S. Wherry (Nebraska Representa- 
tive) for adoption of his dairy products 
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exemption amendment included an ef- 
fective stand against the unsound reten- 
tion of subsidy payments from federal 
funds. 

Senator Wherry mentioned: 

1. Milk production is adequate 
pre-war consumption levels. 

2. Subsidies made milk cheap in rela- 
tion to other foods and created the false 
impression of scarcity. 

3. Low prices under the subsidy pro- 
gram caused milk consumption to in- 
crease greatly, forcing a scarcity of but- 
ter. 

4. Price control was forcing milk 
production down below 1945 levels in 
the entire country and below 1942 levels 
in one-third of the states. 

5. The butter black market was tak- 
ing 60 to 80 per cent of supplies. 

6. The $1,080,000,000 dairy subsidy 
program was “an inflationary addition 
to the national budget.” 

———————— 


RECORD GRAIN EXPORTS 


Washington, D. C.—A new high rec- 
ord 477,000 long ton (18,040,000 bush- 
els) of exports of U. S. grain and grain 
products for a 10-days period this sea- 
son to date was reported by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for the period 
June 10-20. 

These exports included 390,000 tons 
of wheat and flour equivalent, and 87,- 
000 tons of corn and corn products. 
They raise the total for June 1-20 to 
834,000 long tons (31,712,000) bushels): 

Exports during the first 10 days of 
June had totaled 357,000 long tons (13,- 
672,000 bushels) consisting of 228,000 
tons of wheat and flour equivalent and 
129,000 tons of corn and corn products. 


for 





NEW PASTEURIZER OPENED 


Stanton, Mich.—A new pasteurizing 
unit was recently opened here at Blan- 
ding’s Dairy, The dairy’s new ice cream 
and milk bar will be opened as soon as 
equipment is available. 








Records Guide Culling 


Iowa State College Dairy Specialist 
Pomts Out Differences in Heifers’ 
Milk Production 


Ames, Iowa.—Dairy heifers with ex- 
tremely poor first production records 
probably can be culled from the dairy 
herd, but those with average or doubtful 
records should be given a chance to 
prove themselves the second year. Jay 
L. Lush, head of animal breeding work 
at Iowa State College, in making this 
recommendation, said it’s the working 
answer to the question of how reliable 
a dairy heifer’s first record is as a cull- 
ing guide. Mr. Lush and his associates 
at the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion have studied the butterfat records of 
several thousand cows in searching for 
the answer. 


“There is a general tendency,” Mr. 
Lush says, “for a cow to be always a good 
producer or always a poor one. But 
we find many individual exceptions. 
Some heifers that do very well with 
their first calves will turn out to be aver- 
age or poorer performers the rest of 
their lives. On the other hand, some- 
times a heifer which does poorly the first 
time she calves will be average or better 
the rest of her life.” 


First Year’s Average 


The research indicates that on the 
average the first record of a heifer, ad- 
justed for her age, will be about 40 per 
cent accurate as a guide to what she will 
do in her future lactation periods. This 
means that if, with due allowance for 
age, a heifer produces 100 pounds less 
milk than the herd average on her first 
record she is likely to produce about 
40 pounds less milk the rest of her life. 


Mr. Lush feels that on the average 
dairy farm, first-year records could be 
used to cull the poorest one-tenth of 
the heifers. In herds where mastitis, 
Bang’s disease, tuberculosis or other 
diseases are not important causes of cull- 
ing, perhaps as many as one-fifth of the 
apparently poorest heifers might be 
culled on the basis of first-year records. 
The next poorest should be kept for a 
second try. 

Whether the second record is going 
to show production about in line with 
the first should be fairly clear by the 
time the second record is 4 or 5 months 
along. The rest of the culling can be 


done then. 
ee 


FATS AND OILS QUOTAS 


Washington, D.C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced July 2 quotas 
for the use of fats and oils in producing 
margarine, shortening, and cooking and 
salad oils, for the period July 1-Septem- 
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ber 30. The action was taken through 
a new amendment to War Food Order 
42. The quota for margarine remains 
unchanged at 95 per cent of the base 


period,—which is the 
quarter in 1944. 

Quotas on other edible fats and oils 
are reduced from 88 per cent of the 
base period in the second quarter to 82 
per cent for the third quarter. The base 
period for these edible fats and oils is 
the average usage in corresponding 
quarter of 1940 and 1941. 

To relieve the extreme fats and oils 
shortage conditions in 25 Western and 
Southern states, an emergency quota 
amounting to an additional 6 per cent 
is authorized for the quarter. This action 
will, it is expected, channel about 30 
million pounds of fats and oils into the 
following states: Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wyo- 
ming. 

This amendment to War Food Order 
42 also provides that all packers of lard 
and rendered pork fat and mianufac- 
turers of edible fats and oils must offer 
the same sizes of packages during the 
third quarter as they did during the base 
periods and that the proportionate share 
of each size of package must be the same 
as during the base period. For shorten- 
ing and oil, the base period is the cor- 
responding quarter of 1944; for lard and 
rendered pork fat, the base period is 
the corresponding quarter of 1945. 


corresponding 








Researcher H .A. Trumbull 
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Howard A. Trumbull 


Howard A. Trumbull, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Glass Container Division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, has resigned, effective 
August 1, to form a new consumer research 
organization which will be known as National 
Family Opinion. The concern will be located 
in the Toledo, Ohio, area. 


ADOPTS RECOMMENDATION 


Washington, D. C.—The proposed re- 
vision of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R208-45, covering Milk Ship- 
ping Cans, has been approved for prom- 
ulgation, according to an announcement 
by the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the National Bureau of Standards. The 
revised recommendation will be identi- 
fied as R208-46, Fluid Milk Cans, and 
will be effective from August 1, 1946. 


The recommendation originally ap- 
plied to roll-bottom, hoop-bottom, and 
solderless types of milk shipping cans 
of 5-, 8-, and 10-gallons capacity. Dim- 
ensions, weights, and other details, were 
a part of the recommendation. Except 
for minor changes the recommended 
practice for these cans are retained in 
the revision. 


The essential part of the revision is 
the addition of small milk delivery cans. 
These are 4-, 8-, 10-, and 12- quart 
capacity. Dimensions, weights, and other 
details, are included. The addition of 
these small cans to the recommendation 
represents the second step in the in- 
dustry’s general program of simplifica- 
tion of these products. The title of the 
recommendation has been changed to 
Fluid Milk Cans, since it now covers 
both large milk shipping cans and small 
milk delivery cans. 


Until printed copies of R208-46 are 
available, mimeographed copies may be 
obtained from the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





BEATRICE QUARTERLY REPORT 





In his quarterly report to the stock- 
holders of Beatrice Foods Company, June 
27, C. H. Haskell, president, stated that 
the net profit of the company for the 
three months’ period ended May 31, 
1946, was $683,627.22, equivalent, after 
provision on preferred stock, to $1.21 
per share of common stock, compared 
to $0.71 per share of common stock for 
the same quarter last year. 


The net sales for the quarter were 
$33,626,841.57, as compared to $29,138,- 
875.63 for the same quarter last year, 
an increase of 15.4 per cent. All prin- 
cipal departments showed increases in 
dollar sales with the exception of the 
butter department, which decreased 28 
per cent. The volume in this depart- 
ment decreased 37 per cent for the 
quarter. 


in 
ee 





NEW EQUIPMENT ADDED 





Ontonagon, Mich.—The Superior Dairy 
has recently installed a 1000 per hour 
bottle washer. Other modern equipment 
is to be added as soon as it is available 
from the manufacturers. 
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OPA Faces Extinction 


POTLIGHT of public attention has 
S naturally lately centered on what 

action will finally be taken with re- 
spect to Office of Price Administration 
continuation or elimination. Following 
President Truman’s veto of the initial 
House-Senate conference bill, OPA’s 
powers with respect to all price controls 
and OPA-USDA administered subsidy 
payments on agricultural products ter- 
minated at the close of June 30. 


Since that time the country’s economy 
has been swinging generally to an open 
market basis happily controlled by the 
natural laws of supply and demand. 
This, however, has been impeded in its 
normal operation, first by appeals from 
Administration officials to follow a “hold- 
the-line” policy as closely as possible 
price-wise pending clarification of wheth- 
er the OPA in its price limitation activ- 
ities is to be continued; second, by the 
fact that responsible industry elements 
were largely concerned with the idea of 
preventing a sharp upward price move- 
ment in order to withhold ammunition 
from OPA proponents; and third, by the 
fact that under all existing conditions 
a rapid adjustment of production to the 
tremendously expanded demand _ has 
been impossible. 


In the field of dairy products, for 
example, the extent of price increases 
in all directions has been extremely 
moderate, particularly in view of the 
elimination of federal subsidy payments 
to the country’s dairymen. In some 
products, notably fluid milk itself and 
butter, price rises so far instituted do 
not yet fully compensate the dairymen 
for the loss of those funds from the 
public trough with which they have been 
subsidized in order that apparent prices 
of their products at the consumer level 
should not be raised. 


Just at this writing the final outcome 
of Washington action is not yet clear. 
There is no question, however, but that 
OPA in its former status is definitely out 
of the picture. Senate vote by a sub- 


stantial majority has thrown milk and 
dairy products, poultry, eggs, livestock 
and meats away from control. Many 
other agricultural items likewise already 
have been or are scheduled to be slated 
for what the boys in Washington now 
call de-control. As a matter of fact, the 
new House-Senate measure, when com- 
pleted, will probably deprive OPA of 
more or its powers than the initial 
measure which the President turned 
down. Naturally, general opinion thus 
inclines to the view that another vete 


will be forthcoming. 
It is only to be hoped that further 


peacetime attempts at governmental 
price control—which in the majority of 
cases simply cannot work—will not be 
reintroduced. In spite of the impedi- 
ment toward immediately expanded pro- 
duction in the dairy field—for one—to 
satisfy the hugely increased potential 
demand, the free play of open competi- 
tive pricing arrangements for milk and 
all its products would inevitably and 
shortly fan out the total quantity of milk 
available equitably among its various 
outlets, and start a prompt trend toward 
building the country’s milk flow to the 
larger volume necessary to take care of 
the unsatisfied demand. 


Dried Milk Possibilities 
Ditto MILK remains the big “un- 


known” in post-war dairy plans 

says the Cooperative Digest in its 
latest issue, noting that “Opinions of ob- 
servers in leading dairy states last month 
varied as to just what future possibilities 
it holds.” The Digest quotes C. F. 
Christian, writing in The Ohio Farmer, 
as saying that the huge demand for fluid 
milk and sweet cream has delayed an 
adjustment in manufactured milk mar- 
kets and has masked an overall market- 
ing problem arising from the expansion 
of drying facilities, principally in states 
west and north of Ohio. 


From a near-neighbor of Ohio—Wis- 
consin—came this report: “Non-fat milk 
solids add much to the civilian diet, but 
even so, they will be a burden to the 


dairy industry if we return to pre-war 
patterns of marketing. . . . Present human 
food outlets for non-fat dry milk solids, 
chiefly in bread, cannot absorb the huge 
supply. If this supply is to be consumed 
as human food, it must be made avail- 


able and attractive for home use.” 


“Out on the Pacific Coast,” the Digest 
continues, “A. O. Dahlberg of the United 
Dairymen’s Association’s Consolidated 
Dairy Products Company, which is do- 
ing considerable laboratory work on dry 
milk, qualified his prediction that there 
will be good possibilities for dry milk 
in certain markets by saying: “We feel 
that the extent to which dry whole milk 
markets can be developed will depend 
very largely upon the quality of the 
product made and distributed... .’ 


“Brightest future for dried milk,” says 
the Digest, “was seen by Prof. S. T. 
Coulter of the University of Minnesota's 
dairy department. Said Dr. Coulter: 


“ ‘New products holding dry milk hold 
the future of the dairy industry. At no 
time has there been so much interest in 
dairy products research within the in- 
dustry. The consuming public is learn- 
ing more about dry milk uses every 
day.” 

Much food for thought is contained in 
all these and other considerations of the 
future of dried milk in the dairy business 
and in the field of nutrition. 


Estimate May Be High 


CCORDING to a recent estimate 
A by the United States Department 

of Agriculture 82,000,000 pounds 
of dried whole milk will be produced 
during the last six months of 1946. 


With a strong possibility at this writ- 
ing that OPA will at least have its eye- 
teeth pulled and most likely will lose 
control over the fixing of prices of dairy 
products, among many others, there may 
evolve a big shift in the channeling of 
raw material (milk and cream) from pro- 
ducers to processing plants. 


A continuing return to the system of 
free enterprise operating under the un- 
alterable law of supply and demand will 
determine just where the raw material 
will go and at what price. 


We know thar artifically-fixed prices 
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have caused a tremendous shrink in the 
production of butter and cheese, while 
the output of dried milk was multiplied 
many fold. 


A reversion to open market competi- 
tion unquestionably will bring about 
some important shifts that may upset 
USDA’s estimate of future dried milk 
production considerably. Right now, it 
looks as if the estimate is high,—very 


high. 


Aiding the Dairy Farmer 
S= BROADCASTS designed to pro- 


mote better pastures and save scarce 

feed were heard daily at 12:30 p.m., 
EDT, over WGY, starting on Monday, 
July 8. Harold F. Eaton of Ithaca, N. 
Y., assistant state conservationist of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, inaugu- 
rated the series, known as the “Pasture 
Improvement School.” He spoke the first 
day on “The Triple Purpose of Good 
Pasture Sod.” 


Following that, E. L. Worthen of New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, explained “How Good Pastures 
Supply Cheapest Feed”; Joseph Pender- 
gast of Cobleskill, N. Y., Schoharie 
County agricultural agent, and a county 
farmer, recommended “Practical Pasture 
Improvement”; Nicholas Jumba, assist- 
ant vice-president and manager of the 
agricultural department of National 
Bank and Trust Co., Norwich, N. Y., 
told about “Greenbacks from Green 
Grass”; Dr. Donald Baker, of the New 
York State Veterinary Medical Society 
at Ithaca, warned of “Grazing Dangers 
to Cattle on Farm Pastures,” and on July 
13 Lester H. Smith, Vermont assistant 
extension agronomist, Burlington, with 
the help of Wilder Wheelock, farmer 
from Colchester, Vt., reported on “Nine 
Pounds of Milk to One Pound of Grain.” 


Here is another example of the timely 
and vastly beneficial information dissem- 
inated to the farming community during 
these trying times by the programs broad- 
casted by the General Electric Company 
over its old-established Schenectady 
radio station. 


Cattle Take to the Air 


‘LLUSTRATED on the front cover ot 

the “Review” is a scene showing the 

loading of a consignment of Ayrshire 
cattle aboard an _ International Air 
Freight Douglas DC-3 plane at La 
Guardia Field, New York, destined to 
Francisco Roldan, a dairyman in Medel- 
lin, Colombia, South America. 


Another shipment of Guernsey calves 
was made by air in June from the Teter- 
boro Airport in New Jersey to a dairy 
in Bogota, Colombia. From Miami, 
Fla., come the news of many other ship- 
ments of pure-bred dairy cattle by air 
to South America. 
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All reports received so far indicate 
that these transported-by-plane dairy 
cattle arrived at their destinations in 
excellent condition,—quite different from 
what would have been experienced by 
a slow, tedious trip by boat under -usu- 
ally very adverse conditions. Avoided, 
too, is the recuperating and re-acclimat- 
ing period of several months required 
after a long trip by sea. 

Commenting recently upon the prac- 
ticality of air shipments of dairy cattle 
to foreign countries, Glen M. House- 
holder, director of the Holstein-Fresian 
Association, stated that shipping by rail 
and water is still “exceedingly slow, 
hazardous, and expensive.” Transporta- 
tion of young animals by air reduces 
the cost to the importer, overcomes most 
of the hazards of sea travel, and radic- 
ally reduces the probability of loss, he 
added. 


Considering the rapidly expanding de- 
velopments in air tansportation and its 
successful application to the shipment of 
dairy cattle to distant countries, we may 
well look forward to wider world markets 
for pure-bred dairy cattle from the well- 
stocked farms of American dairymen. 


A Worthy N. Y. State Bulletin 


F SPECIAL INTEREST to New 

York State milk distributors and 

marketing economists is a new 
bulletin entitled “Statistics Relative to 
the Dairy Industry in New York State, 
1945,” just released by the office of R. 
L. Gillett, Agricultural Statistician of 
the New York State Department of Ag- 
riculture and Markets. 

The statistics contained in this bul- 
letin were compiled in the Bureau of 
Statistics with the cooperation of the 
Division of Milk Control and the Bureau 
of Food Control, New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets. 
The activities of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics are conducted in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


This bulletin summarizes operations 
at 1,459 New York State dairy plants 
receiving milk or cream from farmers 
in 1945 and includes numerous com- 
parisons with earlier years. Operations 
at a small additional number of dairy 
products processing. plants, at by-prod- 
ucts plants and at frozen desserts man- 
ufacturing plants are also included. 


Receipts of milk and cream from far- 
mers, which are summarized in the bul- 
letin, represent approximately 86 per 
cent of the estimated total milk pro- 
duction of the state in 1945. Deliveries 
to plants account for 7,001 million Ibs. 
of whole milk equivalent received from 
an average of 67,111 farmers. The bal- 
ance of the estimated 8,130 million lbs 


of milk produced on farms was sold 
direct to consumers, consumed on the 
farm, used for making farm-churned 
butter, or fed to calves. 

Compiled in a most careful and 
painstaking manner, characteristic of 
all reports originating in Mr. Gillett’s 
Albany office, this bulletin is crammed 
with factual data of much value to ev 
eryone interested in present day dis 
tribution of milk and related dairy pro- 
duction problems. 

—————— 
BANS HEAVY CREAM 

Washington, D. C. — In accordance 
with Directive 114 of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, issued May 29, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has reinsti- 
tuted the wartime ban on the delivery to 
consumers of “whipping” cream with 
butterfat content in excess of 19 per cent. 
This includes filled cream and products 
which may be developed to sell in place 
of cream if they contain butterfat in ex- 
cess of 19 per cent. 

The ban on the sale of whipping cream 
to consumers was accomplished through 
prohibiting sale by organizations which 
sell to consumers. The only use of cream 
in excess of 19 per cent butterfat con- 
tent which may be made is for the manu- 
facture of dairy products. 

This action, effective July 1, was taken 
under War Food Order 149. 


$< 


EXPANDS RADIO CONTRACT 





The Borden Company, Sales Division, 
a WABC advertiser since October, 1945, 
has expanded its contract for sponsoring 
the 9:00-9:15 A.M. News program, from 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, to 
a six-a-week schedule, Mondays through 
Saturdays. Borden’s Hemo is advertised. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., handles the 
account. 

a 


EXPAND FACILITIES 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—A $100,000 
expansion of the Banquet Ice Cream 
and Milk Company, 1214 Southeastern 
Avenue here, has been announced. A 
two-story brick addition to the present 
facilities of the plant has been approved 
by CPA. 


——$—$—$— i —____—_ 


VETERAN BUYS MILK ROUTE 


Beacon, N. Y.—Edward S. Keenan 
recently discharged from Army service 
has purchased the milk route formerly 


operated by Thomas Smith. 





_—-_ -- 


NEW ARKANSAS PASTEURIZER 





Crossett, Ark.—The new pasteurization 
plant of John F. Carpenter is nearing 
completion here and operations are ex- 
pected to start at an early date. 
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MILK!" 
"GIVE ME CARTOONS ANY DAY T0 ADVERTISE VITAMIN D 











e When it comes to getting high readership in Vitamin D Milk 
advertising—high readership that can pave the way to better 
sales—you can’t beat cartoons. 

People read cartoons. People like cartoons! And that is why 
General Mills is offering for dairies using ARPI Process Vita- 
min D, a new, powerful high readership cartoon advertising 


series—the same type of cartoons that made such a sensational 





advertising record for Wheaties, leading General Mills break- 
fast cereal. 





Now they are available to you, high readership at its best 


to help you sell your homogenized Vitamin D Milk! Avail- 


able through the General Mills “‘Dollars for Dairies” | General Mills, Inc gaan 908 
service is a new series of 36 sales-tested cartoon ads—all shown ] Special Commodities Division 
in a complete presentation which tells how to use the cam- | 80 Broad Street 
paign for best results. New York City 4, New York 

For only 19.4c each, you'll get cartoon ads it would cost / Attention: L. J. Walsh 
you an average of $138.00 each to prepare in finished ' “Te ‘ 
d set 5 94 i / Please send me, without obligation, complete information about 
form for advertising use. For only 19.4c per ad you'll the new Homogenized Vitamin D Milk cartoon series available 
get absolutely top readership in advertising and a power- to dairies using A. R. P, 1. Process Vitamin D. 
ful merchandising tool. These cartoon ads are easy to / 
use. And they get results! / . 

= - ame 


The entire series—36 cartoon ads in ready-to-use | 
mat form—is available for only $7. Think of it— 


$4,968.00 worth of advertising for only $7! Mail the / ead ee Bh aca SR oh 

coupon at right, now—use these cartoons to sell more / 

of your Vitamin D Milk! J Cy... ee nnsoeess Tivkenaanedd cba ee 
/ 
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MUST RENEW LICENSES 





N. J. Milk Dealers Required to Renew 
Permits by July 1 


Trenton, N. J.—To protect New Jersey 
milk producers from loss by dealers who 
might be in poor financial standing, deal- 
ers must have obtained licenses or re- 
newed their 1945-46 licenses with the N. 
J. Department of Agriculture by July 1, 
announces C. J. Grant, supervisor of the 
licensing and bonding division of the 
State department. Required by law, the 
licenses extend from July 1 of one year 
to June 30 of the following year. 

Since it is impractical in the milk busi- 
ness for dealers to pay producers when 
milk is received, farmers must usually 
wait four to six weeks for payment. Con- 
sequently, producers have considerable 
at stake in the value of 30 to 45 days’ 
milk pending settlement. 

“In the past fiscal year,” Grant stated, 
“licenses were issued to 257 milk dealers 
who purchased part or all of their milk 
supply from New Jersey farmers, and 
these dealers filed bonds with the State 
Department of Agriculture totaling more 
than $2,764,000.” 


Grant advisers any farmer who is in 
doubt about whether or not the dealer 
to whom he sells his milk is licensed and 
bonded to contact his local county agent 
or the State Department of Agriculture 
at Trenton to learn if the buyer has com- 
plied with the milk dealers’ licensing and 
bonding act. 


Cattle dealers, although not required 
to furnish bond, must apply for a new 
license or a renewal by July 1, since all 
licenses issued under this law expire June 
30. Dealers in cattle are licensed an- 
nually in order that the State Department 
of Agriculture may supervise transactions 
with farmers and to insure conformity 
with measures enforced to control ani- 
mal diseases. Grant issued licenses to 
225 cattle dealers in the last fiscal period. 


Produce dealers purchasing fruit and 
vegetables from Garden State farmers 
were required to renew their licenses by 
May 1. 


—i- 
oe 


MUST KEEP RECORDS 


Washington, D. C. — Manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, and all other 
persons required under price control 
regulations to have kept records, must 
preserve them until July 1, 1947, the 
Office of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. The action, Supplementary 
Order 167, effective as of June 30, was 
taken in order to enable OPA to carry 
on the powers and duties directed to it 
under the Executive Order 9745 signed 
by President Truman on June 30, 1946. 


The Executive Order authorized OPA 
to continue all the functions, powers and 





6 


duties vested in it by the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
and the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, which did not terminate by 
expiration of those acts on June 30. 


OPA pointed out that Section 1 (b) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, provided that all reg- 
ulations, orders, price schedules and re- 
quirements shall be treated as remain- 
ing in force for the purpose of sustaining 
any proper suit, action or prosecution 
with respect to offenses committed or 
rights or liabilities incurred on or before 
June 30, 1946. Today’s action assures 
OPA that all records, books, accounts, 
invoices, sales lists, sales slips, orders, 
vouchers, contracts, receipts, bills of 
lading, correspondence, memoranda or 
other papers required to be kept under 
price control will be preserved in keep- 
ing with the continuation of its enforce- 
ment duties for violations committed be- 
fore June 30, 1946. 


———————— 


FAT CONTENT CUT 

Augusta, Maine — Maine’s legal re- 
quirements of butter-fat content in ice 
cream, which was restored to 14 per 
cent last October from its war-time low 
of 10 per cent was returned to 14 per 
cent July 8 by Agriculture Commission- 
er A. K. Gardner 

Maine’s long-time requirement of 14 
per cent butter-fat was dropped to 10 





Commissioner A. K. Gardner 


per cent due to war conditions in Jan- 
uary, 1943, but was raised to 14 per 
cent on October 2, 1945, except that 
the manufacturers of nut and fruit ice 
cream were permitted a butter-fat stan- 
dard of 12 per cent. 

Commissioner Gardner, commenting 
on the new standard, said it was “in 
the best interests of both the consuming 
public and the manufacturers.” The rul- 
ing also provides for the labeling of 
substitute, imitation ice cream and frozen 
food confections. 


MURRAY WEIL NAMED 





Heads Committee to Raise Funds to 


Combat Bigotry and Intolerance 

Murray B. Weil of the June Dairy 
Products Co. has been named chairman 
of the Dairy Products Division of the 
American Jewish Committee and Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai Brith and 
in that capacity will lead the industry- 
wide drive on behalf of the 1946 cam- 
paign of the Joint Defense Appeal for 
$5,000,000. 

This is the first step in the drive to 
mobilize the industry in the fight against 
bigotry, anti-Semitism, and racial and 
religious intolerance. Mr. Weil explained 
that the function of the Joint Defense 
Appeal was to raise the money required 
by the American Jewish Committee and 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith to carry on their work of com- 
batting subversive activities. 

Leaders of the Joint Defense Appeal 
expressed deep gratification upon the 
selection of Mr. Weil as chairman of 
the industry’s effort. “Owr $5,000,000 
goal represents an increase of 43 per 
cent over the sum raised last year,” 
they stressed. “It is the minimum need- 
ed this year to enable our two defense 
agencies to meet the difficulties created 
by postwar tensions. We will reach 
this goal only if we can enlist in all of 
the trade divisions devoted leadership, 
who like Mr. Weil, can bring enthusiasm 
to the cause, as well as competent di- 
rection. 

“We feel that Mr. Weil’s acceptance 
as chairman promises encouraging re- 
sults for the Dairy Products Division. 
This cause is not a charity. It is an or- 
anized effort to safeguard democratic 


rights and to protect the American 
way.” 
Mr. Weil announced that plans are 


now in process for the formation of a 
committee to lead the drive in the in- 
dustry. 


_— 
—_ 


JEROME FRIDENBERG DIES 








Seriously ill for only a few days, 
Jerome C. Fridenberg, 46, advertising 
manager of the Schwartz Manufacturing 
Co., since coming from Chicago in Feb- 
ruary of 1945, died at the Municipal 
Hospital in Two Rivers, Wis., June 25. 

Funeral services were held at St. 
Luke’s Catholic church with interment 
in Holy Cross cemetery. 

Mr. Fridenberg was born and educated 
in Chicago. He served as assistant sec- 
retary of the American Butter Institute 
in Chicago for 16 years before going to 
Two Rivers, Wis., to be associated with 
the Schwartz firm. 


Surviving Mr. Fridenberg are two 


daughters who reside with their aunt 
in Chieago, and his mother in Manitowoc. 
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October Deliveries 
Now Being Scheduled for 

SHARPLES 
“Prewur-Seatd” 
Cream Separators 
and Milk Clarifiers 


These modern machines are now being pro- 

















duced in considerable quantity. Early orders 
have, for the most part, been filled ... and 
the machines are now in service . . . establish- 


ing an excellent performance record. 


The present indications are that when this 
announcement reaches you there will still be 
time for you to obtain shipments in October, 
1946. On a Presur-Seald Separator, the ca- 
pacities are 4,000, 8,000 and 12,000 pounds 
of milk per hour .. . on the Milk Clarifier, the 
capacities are 6,000, 12,000 and 22,000 
pounds of milk per hour. 


Remember these are the separators and 
clarifiers which the industry helped design... 
nothing but stainless steel is in contact with the 
product ...nickel alloy frame, cover and motor 
housing ... completely rust and corrosion resistant. 


Have you received your copy of the new 
Sharples Bulletin? 





The Separators and Clarifiers of Tomorrow are 
Being Built by Sharples Today! 


Datry Equipment Diuision 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
Centrifugal and ( (Gri Process Engineers 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. feller \cle we wan | 6 a BOSTON 16, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
501 Fifth Avenue 80 €. Jackson Boulevard 230 Congress Street 686 Howard Street 453 Hippodrome Annex Bidg 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 
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May Milk at $3.33 


Returns to New York Shed Dairymen 
Boosted to Minimum of $3.88 by 
Federal Subsidy Payments 


The 47,570 dairymen who supplied 
the New York milk pool in May will re- 
ceive a uniform price of $3.33 a hun- 
dredweight — a new record for that 
month, Dr. C. J. Blanford, Administra 
tor of the New York Metropolitan Milk 
Marketing Area, announced in mid- 
June. The price is 20 cents above that 
for the same month in 1945. 


With the May subsidy at a minimum 
of 55 cents a hundredweight, the total 
retumn for that month’s milk will be 
raised to $3.88. A year ago the uniform 
price was $3.13 and the subsidy 35 
cents, making the total return $3.48. 


Total farm value of May’s milk pro- 
duction will amount to $24,751,044.71, 
including $20,835,314.86 at the uniform 
price, $474,461.63 for butterfat and lo- 
cation payments, and $3,441,268.22 in 
subsidies. The total value is only $19,- 
780.41 less than that for May 1945 
when it reached $24,770,825.12. 


The milkshed’s producers supplied 
the New York market with 625,685,131 
pounds of milk last month. This was a 
drop of 10.17 per cent from the May 
1945 production of 696,531,580 pounds. 
Production per day per dairy last month 
was 424 pounds, or 28 pounds less 
than the daily average for the same 
month a year ago. However, there were 
2,198 fewer producers in the pool this 
year than there were in May 1945. 


Fluid Milk Use High 


Forty-four per cent of the entire May 
output was utilized as fluid milk in the 
marketing area, accounting in large 
measure for the increased monthly re- 
turn to the dairymen. The actual utili- 
zation in pounds was 275,707,601, a 
gain of 6.8 per cent over the same 
month of 1945. Consumption of fluid 
milk last month set a new record, be- 
ing 3,569,395 pounds above the pre- 
vious high of 272, 138,203 set in March 
of this year. 

The uniform price as announced by 
Dr. Blanford is for milk of 3.5 per cent 
butterfat content received at plants 201- 
210 miles from New York City. The 
butterfat differential for the month was 
5.4 cents for each tenth of a pound of 
fat above or below the 3.5 per cent re- 
quirement. The 55-cent subsidy rate 
is collectible by dairymen in New York, 
Vermont and Pennsylvania while those 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey collect at the rate of 65 cent a 
hundredweight. 


Recently announced increases in fluid 


milk and cream prices may return New 
York producers a uniform price of $3.64 
per hundredweight for June deliveries, 
Dr. Blanford has forecast. This would 
be the highest price ever paid for June 
milk under the federal and state milk 
marketing orders and would equal the 
all-time high paid last December when 
the supply was below the market's re- 
quirements. 

The estimated - uniform price for the 
month will be further increased by a 
minimum subsidy of at least 55 cents 
per hundredweight to raise the possible 
return to $4.19. The previous high uni- 
form price for June was $3.13 and was 
established in 1945. 

June’s milk production, expected to 
come from 47,200 dairymen, will prob- 
ably be about 654 million pounds, or 
43 million pounds under last year’s flush 
production month. This month’s output, 
however, will be about that for June 
1944. It is estimated that producers are 
delivering milk this month at the rate 
of 462 pounds per day while last year 
delivery was at the unequalled record of 
468 pounds per day. 

Although production will be under a 
year ago, New York milkshed producers 
will share a total pool higher than that 
for June 1945. This month’s pool will 
be worth approximately $24,239,520 or 
nearly $3,000,000 above that of last 
year which was $22,296,127. 


The butterfat differential for June is 


six cents for each point of butterfat 
above or below the 3.5 per cent re- 
quirement. 

oe 


H. E. KASER DIES 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — Harry E. 
Kaser, sales representative of Bessire 
& Co., here and widely known to the 
dairy trade, died recently in his home 
of a heart attack. One of the oldest 
members of the Bessire organization, 
having started his employment in 1910, 
he came here with his parents 35 years 
ago. 

He was active in Masonic circles, a 
member of the Scottish Rite and Murat 
Shrine. He was regarded as a specialist 
in plant layout and equipment for 
dairies and had assisted in equipping 
many of the leading firms in Indiana 
and surrounding states. 

The widow and a daughter survive. 
Funeral services were held in a local 
mortuary with burial in Washington 
Park Cemetery. 





Sa 


NEW ATTLEBORO DISTRIBUTOR 





Attleboro, Mass.—Bliss Bros. Dairy, 
Inc., 697 Park St., was recently incor- 
porated here with an issue of 2,000 
shares of no-par-value stock. President 
of the firm is Thomas K. Bliss and Eva 
L. Bliss is treasurer. 





Hunziker’s New Book 


Sixth Edition of “Condensed Milk and 
Milk Powder” Completely Rewritten 
and Brought Up-to-Date 


Jut off the press is Professor O. F. 
Hunziker’s revised book entitled “CON- 
DENSED MILK AND MILK POW- 
DER-—6th EDITION.” 


So well recognized is this book as an 
authoritative reference to the techno- 
logical advancement in processing con- 
densed milk and milk powder that the 
5th edition has been completely sold 
out for about two years. The new book, 
now available, will accommedate those 
who wanted a copy and were not able 
to obtain it. 


There are 47 chapters devoted to sub- 
jects ranging from the Composition and 
Reaction of Milk to the latest definitions 
and standards of milk products. Among 
the book’s many chapters there may be 
mentioned the following: Sterilized 
sweet milk, Sterilized sweet cream, Ster- 
ilized stabilized sweet cream, Sweetened 
condensed milk, Sweetened condensed 
skimmilk, Sweetened dehydrated con- 
densed milk, Sweetened condensed 
whey, Evaporated milk, Plain condensed 
whole milk, Plain condensed milk, Semi- 
solid buttermilk, Concentrated sour 
skimmilk. 

Also treated in this book are such sub- 
jects as the following: Dried whole 
milk, Dried skimmilk, Dried buttermilk, 
Dried ice cream mix, Dried whey, Dried 
malted milk, Milk sugar of commerce, 
Crude milk sugar, Technical 
Refined Lactose, Quickly soluble 


tose. 


Lactose, 
Lac- 


The price of this book is $6.50 in the 
U.S.A. and Canada; and $7.09 in other 
countries. Check or money order shoul: 
accompany order to the “American Milk 
Review.” 

ee 


LOCKER PLANTS INCREASE 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Records of 
the State Board of Health, charged 
with licensing and supervision of frozen 
locker plants, show that there now are 
203 licensed companies scattered over 
the state and that 58 more are under 
construction. In 1944 there were only 
129 in the state. This city with more 
than one-tenth the population of the 
state, has only three such plants. 

anapneaidiagealiliainionipatiaias 


DAIRY HEAD PASSES. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Earl O. Elyon, presi- 
dent of Kart’s Dairy here, died recently. 
Mr. Elyon founded the dairy in partner- 
ship with Henry Kart and served as vice- 
president until Mr. Kart’s death in 1940 
when he became president. 
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Presentations of C. E. Gray Award 


Dr. E. C. Thompson, Dr. Arnold H. Johnson and Martin M. Kloser 


Honored by American Dry Milk Institute 


Recognizing the fine contribution they 
have made to the advancement of the 
dry milk industry through their work 
for some years on standing committees 


of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., three men have been presented 
the C. E. Gray Award. 





Kenly SS. ee 


- = artin (7): ‘loser 
for achievement in the de of standards for 


lopment 
é production and packaging of dry milks and in 
: General Industry ty and Public Welfare 


re Fa 4%, Winoi ; 
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Dr. E. C. Thompson, The Borden 
Company, New York, Chairman, Stan- 
dards Committee, and his two co-work- 
ers, Dr. Arnold H. Johnson, Sealtest 
Laboratories, Baltimore, Maryland, who 
is also Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee, and Martin M. Kloser, Bowman 
Dairy Company, Chicago, Illinois, have 
received the C. E. Gray Award “for 
achievement in research, the develop- 
ment of standards for production 
packaging of dry milks, and in General 
Industry and Public Welfare.” 


and 





Dr. E. C. Thompson 


Martin M. Kleser 


The C. E. Gray Award was estab- 
lished in 1943 in honor of the late C. 
E. Gray, who for 19 years, from the for- 
mation ot the Institute in 1925, up to 
the time of his death in 1944, was 
Chairman of the Board. 


The Award is granted not more fre- 
quently than annually and not less fre- 
quently than once in five years. It is 


presented for “outstanding contribution 
and meritorious achievement in the field 
of dry milk production, distribution and 
research.” 


The only previous recipient of the 
Award is E. N. Craig, Twin City Milk 
Producers Association, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The presentation was made _ in 
1943. 
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SHARPLES “PRESUR-SEALD” 


Booklet Describing Separators and 
Clarifiers Just Off the Press 


Just off the press is a new, attractively 
illustrated booklet describing the Shar- 
ples “Presur-Seald” cream separators 
and milk clarifiers manufactured by the 
Sharples Corporation at 2300 Westmore- 


land Street, Philadelphia 40, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
In addition to the ordinary functions 


of separating and clarifying the booklet 
places special emphasis upon the use of 
the Sharples “Presur-Seald” separator in 
processing 80 per cent cream (Plastic 
cream) and butter oil. 

Through the skillful use of photo- 
graphic illustrations and drawings these 
machines are shown to be of durable 
construction, expertly machined and 
made of stainless steel that is both rust 
and corrosion resistant. 





Dr. Arnold H. Johnson 







The simplified drive of this machine 
is described as operating without a 
clutch, is fully inclosed and has a self- 
lubricated motor. 

Capacities of the Sharples separators 
range from 4,000 to 12,000 Ibs. of milk 
an hour. The plastic cream separator 
has a capacity up to 5,000 Ibs. of 40-50 
per cent cream an hour. The ery 
have rated capacities from 6,000 to 22,- 
000 Ibs. of milk an hour. 

It is stated that these separators are 
well adapted to the needs of the modern 
all-purpose dairy plant, importantly in- 
cluding the separation of whey and the 
reseparating of cream to produce an 80 
per cent product. Adjustments pemnit 
the clarifiers to be operated in any de- 
sired capacity up to their maximum rat- 
ings. 

Dairy plant operators may obtain a 
copy of this booklet, No. 1232, by writ- 
ing to the address given above. 
nanineniiiliiinintes 


DISA URGES RESTRAINT 


Washington, D. C.—In a 
emphatic statement to the 270 DISA 
member companies, who produce or 
handle 85 per cent of all U. S. dairy 
processing supplies and equipment, 
Robert Rosenbaum of David Michael 
Company, DISA’s 1946 President, is- 
sued the following message immediately 
upon the removal of price control legis- 
lation: 


brief but 


“President Truman's veto of the OPA 
extension bill leaves the country without 
any governmental control over prices. 


“Great mass of citizens are, rightly or 
wrongly, vastly worried about the poten- 
tialities of the moment. Unwise steps, by 


those who make any commodity, would 
add another and yet another curve to 
the spiral of inflation. We buy, remem- 
ber. as well as sell. 


“T strongly urge each and every mem- 
ber of DISA to use extreme care and 
restraint in any upward change of prices 
which may be contemplated in the im- 
mediate future. We must give the lie to 
those who have branded the manwnfac- 
turers of the United States as selfish and 
unscrupulous and greedy for unwarrant- 
ed profits.” 


ine 
— 





BORDEN BUYS SOUTHERN FIRM 





The Borden Company has acquired 
Southern Dairy Products, Inc. of New 
Orleans, fluid milk distributors, it has 
been announced. Dr. Charles A. Brown 
will continue as manager of the acquisi- 
tion and personnel will remain un- 
changed. 

Future plans call for construction of 
a new fluid milk and ice cream plant i 

New Orleans in which operations of the 
Southern Dairy Products division and 
the Borden Ice Cream Company will be 
merged under one roof. 
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“the War 


Sold us on Milk!” 


Millions of milk-drinking servicemen 

and war workers are laying the founda- 

tions of a vast adult market for all 
dairies. 











D-Fortitied 
with VITEX 


Let ““Vitex’” help you gain greater 
profits in the adult market! 


Milk isn’t “Kid stuff” anymore! 


demand for milk results in part from a war-born increase 


Today's tremendous 


in milk consumption by adults. 


It pays to go after this great market with Vitamin D Milk. 
Enriched with Vitamin D, your milk becomes an all- 
round vitamin-mineral-protein powerhouse that appeals 
to nutrition-wise adults. who have been trained during 
wartime to prefer vitamin-enriched foods. 


VITEX offers real sales support...helps 3 ways 


1. Superior product. Vitex Natural is the original Vita- 
min D concentrate for milk fortification—only con- 
centrate now available from time-tested, professionally 
preferred marine sources. It is a cream-type carrier 
product—packed in hermetically sealed. sterilized cans 
specially designed for easy, safe addition to milk. Vitex 
Natural provides guaranteed amounts of Vitamin D, plus 
the Vitamin A which occurs naturally in marine source 
concentrate. and has been proved by scientific test to aid 
in maintaining sound, healthy teeth—powerful selling 
points at all age levels. 


To help dairymen meet special competitive requirements, 
Vitex also offers activated ergosterol-D in a cream-type 
carrier, or in oil—both products “tops” in their class. 
2. Practical sales assistance. Vitex field representative 
are experienced dairymen who have proved their ability 
to build premium milk volume for every type of dairy 
and milk market. Their grasp of modern dairy industry 
problems is available now for a frontal attack on the 
untapped adult market. 


3. Tested sales plans. Vitex Sales Plans are expertly 
designed to help you sell Vitamin D Milk at all age levels. 
The success of Vitex sales support is shown by the fact 
that the average Vitex licensee is making $675 or more 
extra income per route, per year—and the figure is still 
going up. 

Start now to enjoy these extra profits. Write today for 
full information. 


VITEX LABORATORIES + 214 First Street, Harrison, N. J. 


Write now for 


7 lite x . 
FREE Brochure! 


VITAMIN D 
CONCENTRATE 


““MILKMAN, PLEASE DELIVER 
12,800 QUARTS” 


Tells how Vitex can help you cash in on the 








"y ° 
’ hE LI as ' b ME FOOD *Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright, 1946, Vitex Laboratories 
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School Lunch Program 


Better Diets for Growing Children 
Aim of Federal Project in Conjunc- 


tion with State Participation 


The Federal School Lunch Program, 
started in 1935, primarily to keep farm 
surpluses from unduly depressing prices 
to growers, became, on July 1, 1946, a 
permanent Federal-State program de- 
signed primarily to foster higher nutri- 
tional standards in feeding growing 
children. 

Although the emphasis of the pro- 
gram has varied somewhat during the 


eleven years it has been in operation, 
its purpose always has been twofold— 
to ensure a higher standard of health 
for the United States by helping to 
meet the dietary requirements for the 
best development of future citizens and 
to cushion the effects of falling prices 
to growers when the supply of farm 
produce exceeds the. demand. 


“In the long view,” said President 
Truman as he signed the bill establish- 
ing the permanent program, “no nation 
is any healthier than its children or 
more prosperous than its farmers; and 
in the National School Lunch Act. the 
Congress has contributed immeasurably 











(1) Surrounded by sponsors of the bill, Presi- 
dent Truman signs the National School Lunch 
Act, June 4, 1946. 


(2) Of the appropriation of 75 million dollars 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, 10 
million are earmarked for non-food assistance, 
such as stoves, refrigerators, and other materials 
and equipment for preparing and serving meals. 
This school—at Pittsboro, N. C.—already has a 
well-organized school lunch plan. 

(3) Children at the Pittsboro, N. C., school pass 
along the colunter, collecting their well-planned 
lunches. 

(4) A young student at St. Theodore’s—a rural 
parochial school outside Rochester, N. Y.—grate- 
fully accepts a nutritional lunch . 
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(5) A pupil at the Rowland Laboratory School, 
Shippensburg, Pa., enjoys a nutritious noon-day 
meal 

(6) And so does a youngster who goes to the 
Vanport school, near Portland, Oregon 


(7) While across the continuent, in the city of 
New York, a little boy cleans up a platefal ef 
food designed to meet his needs for best growth. 


(8) The Union Township Consolidated School 
at Belleville, Pa., provides hot nutritious lunches 
for all the children who attend it, including this 
small Amish boy 


(9) And a little girl frem a nearby farm. 


(10) Schools for colored children in the District 
of Columbia participate in the program. 





both to the welfare of our farmers and 
the health of our children.” 

Until now funds for the School 
Lunch Program were appropriated on 
a year-to-year basis, making long-time 
planning impossible. Until now also the 
States were not required to contribute 
financially to it. Under the new act, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
charged with its administration, will al- 
lot funds each year and the States will 
match these allotments, dollar for dol- 
lar, during the first five years, $1.50 for 
each Federal dollar during the next five 
years, and $3 for each Federal dollar 
thereafter. A State may make its con- 
contribution in services rather than in 
money. 

Federal funds will be allotted to 
States on a formula that considers the 
per capita income, as well as the num- 
ber of growing children in each partici- 
pating State. Here the use of services in 
place of cash will operate to prevent 
undue hardships on States low in re- 
sources but high in juvenile population. 

All public school systems, as well as 
non-profit and parochial schools, are 
eligible for this Federal-State aid. At 
the close of the 1946 school year, 44,- 
000 schools, with more than 7 million 
children, in all the States and territories 
and the District of Columbia were par- 
ticipating in it. 


-_ 
———_—— 


MOSCRIP AGAIN PRESIDENT 


Re-election of President W. S. Mos- 
crip, Lake Elmo, Minn., and four di- 
rectors, and the election of four new 
directors climaxed the 61st annual Con- 
vention of The Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America held June 5 at the 
Hotel Faust, Rockford, Illinois. 

New vice-president elected by the 
Delegate Convention was Miss Sarah 
Van Hoosen Jones, Rochester, Mich. 

Elected to succeed themselves as di- 
rectors were: Harold J. Shaw, J. Homer 
Remsberg, and John Wuethrich. Merrill 
N. Warnick was elected to succeed L. 
T. Winger. 





Carl Steele was elected to succeed A. 
J. Lashbrook. Albert B. Craig was elect- 
ed to succeed himself. Ivan W. Young- 
quist and Fred W. Tullis were new di- 
rectors elected, thus retiring from the 
Board, D. W.. McLaury and M. D. Buth. 








URGES GRADE A ORDINANCE 
Huntington, Ind. (EB)—Miss Edith 


Hawley, executive secretary of the local 
society, recently appeared before the 
City Board of Public Works and Safety 
to recommend adoption of a Grade A 
milk ordinance and the hiring of an in- 
spection officer to check dairies and 
dairy products. Previous efforts have 
been made to secure passage of such 
ordinance without results. 
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NOW...For THE FIRST TIME - 
an ACCEPTED YARDSTICK 


inthe NEGOTIATION of 
Your LABOR UNION CONTRACT 


for the entire Dairy Industry 


@ Labor Statistics, Inc. is an impartial Research Corporation fighting for 
your fair deal in negotiating your contracts with the union. Labor Statis- 
tics, Inc. makes available an unprecedented® service . . . which may put 
more dollars back into your pocket . . . which can answer and refute by 
proof, unreasonable union demands and claims, concerning wage standards 
as well as working schedules and conditions in your territory and under 
your operating circumstances. All facts are based upon up to the minute 
data, carefully compiled, undeniably accurate . . . all information is coded 
for the protection of each dairy. 


. . 
This is what you get... 
® Wage rate for each job classification 
® Detailed data on each contract clause 
® Overtime and work schedules in detail 
® Exact definition as to where your plant stands in the in- 
dustry and in your area with the union . . . how much 
you can afford to pay... 


°This information is not available to you from any other source, anywher: 


For detailed information write or wire 


LABOR STATISTICS, Inc. 


Porter Building Broadway at 34th Kansas City, Mo. 
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KANCOL LUBRICANT STANDS UP 


and keeps bottling units running smoothly! 


In all temperatures—icy cold or boiling hot — 
Kancol Lubricant does the job you demand of a 
lubricant . . . EFFECTIVE AND EFFICIENT 
LUBRICATION OF BOTTLING EQUIPMENT. 
Specifically made for high-speed automatic bottling 
machinery, Kancol Lube-All is no ordinary grease. 
Two years of constant research have made Kancol 
Lube-All a product that meets all the lubrication 
requirements of all bottling machinery. 


Kancol Lube-All Advantages 


® Does not corrode bottling equipment 
® Eases strain on machinery 30% 


® Eliminates need for more than one lubricant in 
the bottling department 

® Does not contaminate food products with which 
it may come in contact 

@ May be kept indefinitely without deterioriation 

® Is water proof and acid-alkali resistant 

® Has a pleasing odor 
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Does not leave residual deposits 


Order Kancol Lube-All 


Kancol Lube-All is available for immediate shipment. 
So for better lubrication . . . smoother plant opera- 
tion . . . order now. Write to department AM for 
a trial-size half-drum. 


The R. J. KANTER Company 


647 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 
Specialists Since 1892 in Bottling Machine Lubrication 








F Whether the temperature 
soars... 








QM Corps Trains Scientists 


Twenty-five Young Men Begin Graduate Studies Under 
Auspices of the Quartermaster General 


The first peacetime scientific training program for Quar. 
termaster Corps reserve officers was inaugurated in Chicago 
this month by the Quartermaster Food and Container In. 
stitute when 25 young men began a three-year program of 
graduate study in scientific fields at the University of Chi- 
cago, lowa State College, and Northwestern University, under 
the auspices of The Quartermaster General, U. S. Army. 

Colonel Charles S. Lawrence, commanding officer of the 
Institute, 1849 W. Pershing Road, Chicago, is responsible 
for the correlation of the work of the students at the uni- 
versities with the army’ program of research and study. The 
Institute, which collaborated with colleges and industry dur- 
ing the war on the development of all special food require- 
ments for the armed foces, expects to continue such collabora- 
tion. 

This is a plan on the part of the army to assist in the 
education of a group of scientists who will be available to 
industry upon completion of the course so that the problems 
of food and packaging research of the armed forces can be 
more closely identified with industry. It will combine gradu- 
ate study at one of the three universities with actual labora- 
tory work at the Institute on special projects, assigned in con- 
nection with food and container research. It will avoid a 
repetition of the state of unpreparedness that existed at the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

The majority of the men, who were selected jointly by 
the staffs of the Institute and the universities, are returned 
veterans of World War II. They have all been commissioned 
reserve officers in the Quartermaster Corps, regardless of the 
branch in which they saw active service during the war. 
While on duty they will receive the full pay and allowances 
of their respective ranks. In addition, all tuition, equipment 
and laboratory fees will be paid by the War Department. 

These 25 outstanding students bring to the army a valu- 
able and varied educational background of undergraduate and 
graduate study at thirty different universities from California 
to Maine in the fields of mathematics, psychology, bacteri- 
ology, economics, biology, physics, chemistry, nutrition, agri- 
cultural economics, and physiology, and will continue their 
advanced study in one of these fields, while applying these 
very sciences to food and container research in the labora- 
tories of the Institute. Successful completion of this course of 
study may result not only in a Master’s degree but may even 
lead to a doctorate. When they have finished this course of 
study, which will require approximately 3 years, they will 
revert to civilian status and can be called to active duty only 
for a national emergency. 





Protect Customer's Interests 
American Bulk Condensed Milk Association Members 
Strjve to Hold Prices Down to Their Trade 


H. C. Darger, Executive Secretary of the American 
Bulk Condensed Milk Association, in a recent letter to mem- 
bers, made the following statement: “There is an old saying, 
“What goes up must come down, upon somebody’s head or 
on the ground.” It would be most unfortunate for our in- 
dustry if prices should be unreasonably advanced during the 
next few weeks and then forced down again by the re-estab- 
lishment of OPA price ceilings. We have secured many new 
customers for our product during the past few years. We 
must not drive them away. We will need them badly later on 
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MODERN MOTHERS take for granted, and rightly 
so, that the milk which comes to their doorsteps has 
had the modern safeguards of pasteurization and 
sterilization. But do your bottles proclaim. . . by the 
use of WELDEDWIRE SEALS . . . that the third and final 
important step has been taken? 

When a mother sees the WELDEDWIRE SEAL she 
knows that your interest in her family’s safety didn’t 
end at the dairy plant but carries on to the very 
moment she breaks the tamper-proof seal. With this 
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STANDARD CAP anp SEAL CORPORATION 





1200 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








































stout cover so completely covering the pouring lip, 


there’s no way for dirt or contamination to get in 
and spoil the good effects of all the safeguards that 
have been previously taken. 

Who can contemplate this kind of protection and 
fail to realize what an asset it is for building good 
will and business. Get in touch with us today. A 
representative of Standard Cap and Seal Corporation 
will be glad to give you the interesting facts about 
business-building WELDEDWIRE SEALS. 












CONTROL BACTERIA with 
ULTRA VIOLET RAYS 


EVER-READY GERM _ KILLERS 


Especially designed for dairies, and meat coolers, walk-in ice boxes, 
laboratories, milk cans. ete. 

Ozone is formed during the first 100 hours and this is helpful in 
dispelling disagreeable odors. Well constructed, light weight. Bust 
and corrosion proof, attractively finished, licht srey baked en 
enamel. Underwriter approved. Easily installed. No danger ef 
eye trouble. Immediate shipment 


Model P7715—110-125 V-60 Cycle A.C. 30 Watt Germicidal Unit 
Price $22.00 








16056—110-125 V-60 Cycle A.C. 30 Watt Germicidal Unit 
Price $82.00 

















No. 2-20K—2-20 Watt Licht 24” Long 
Price $8.25 each F.0.B. Chicago 
3-20K—3-20 Watt Licht 25” Long 
Price $14.50 F.O.B. Chicago 

USES 20 WATT FLUORESCENT LAMPS.—In less than a minute 
the old fixture can be replaced with modern, bright fluorescent 
light with this streamlined adapter unit. Cool, abundant, effictent 
daylight of high degree. 


1-20 Watt, 24” Long Industria! Unit 
White baked enamel finish inside, with tube and Fittings. 
Complete $14.85 
48” Industria! strip using 1-48” fiuorescent tube— 
40 watt. Price $14.50 
48” Industrial fixture complete with 2-40 watt—48” 
fluorescent tubes. Price $138.50 


__ FOR THE DAIRY AND POULTRY TRADE 
Dropping Pans, Feed and Water Troughs, Ege Candlers, 


Feed Cans, Leaker Trays, Scalding Tanks, Eze Breaking 
Trays. Stainless steel or aluminum specialties to your order. 





EVER-READY SHEET METAL 
SPECIALTY C0. 


1605 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 23, III. 


TELEPHONE: CRAWFORD 1742-1743 








when the present “seller's market’ is converted to a “buyer's 
market.” 

“There are indications that most processors of condensed 
milk are holding close to the prices they were receiving un- 
der OPA. There is a strong possibility that should OPA be 
reinstated ceiling prices on our products will be increased to 
take care of increased costs. 

“We are confident that the members of this association 
and a majority of condensed milk processors and handlers 
will do everything in their power to keep the industry on an 
even keel.” 





Carnation Company Scholarships 


Five Eligible Children of Concern’s Employees Presented 
with Educational Grants for 1946-47 College Term 


Scholarships in honor of the late Elbridge A. Stuart, 
pioneer in the evaporated milk industry and founder and first 
president of the Carnation Company, have been awarded to 
three daughters and two sons of Carnation Company em- 
ployees for the 1946-47 college term. 

Valued at $500 each, the scholarships represent a new 
phase in its “employee relations” program which was recently 
inaugurated by the Carnation Company to fulfill the wish of 
Mr. Stuart that benefits of higher education be provided to 
deserving young people regardless of financial status. A trust 
fund of $300,000 has been established for this purpose, and 
it is planned that the number of scholarships awarded each 
year eventually will be increased to 30. 

The 1946-47 winners are: Miss Shirley Weger, Renton, 
Wash., whose father, Wallace Weger, is a field man for Albers 
Milling Co., a unit of Carnation Company; Miss Marie Fisher, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., whose father, Thomas Fisher, is super- 
intendent of the Carnation evaporating plant in that city; Miss 
Leila Frejd, San Bernardino, Calif., whose mother, Mrs. Carl 
Frejd, is employed at the Carnation ice cream store in San 
Bernardino; Donald Brandt, Waverly, Iowa, whose father, 
Emil Brandt, is office manager of the Carnation plant in that 
city; and Gordon Hoare, Portland, Oreg., whose father, Stan- 
ley Hoare, is superintendent of the Interstate Terminal, Port- 
land, which is a unit of the Carnation Company. 

Selected on a basis of moral character, scholastic ability 
and seriousness of purpose, the five young people won over a 
field that included all eligible children of Carnation Company 
employees earning less than $6,000 per year. 





Estimate of Dried Milk Production 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates that 
82,000,000 pounds of dried whole milk will be produced in 
the United States during the last six months of 1946. Of this 
amount, 35,000,000 pounds will be allotted to civilian trade 
in the United States and the remainder will be taken by gov- 
ernment agencies for military use and UNRRA distribution 
in foreign countries. 

The production of non-fat dry milk solids (Dried Skim) 
for the last half of 1946 is estimated at 260,000,000 pounds. 
Of this production, 200,000,000 will be alloted for domestic 
consumption, 50,000,000 pounds will be required by military 
agencies and 7,0000,000 pounds will be exported. 





UNRRA Exports Experts to Europe 
UNRRA has a crew of agriculture experts at work in 
four southern European countries showing farmers how to 
produce more food from their drought and war devastated 
acreage, according to a recent statement by F. H. LaGuardia, 
Director General of the United Nations Relicf and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 
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Breakage and contam- 

ination are the two “birds” 

that are eliminated in 

Seal-Kap’s single-capping operation. Because, in 

addition to a good seal, Seal-Kaps extend tightly 

over the lip of the bottle to protect it against human 

hands and air-borne bacteria—from the bottling 
machine to Mrs. Jones’s refrigerator. 

And Mrs. Jones appreciates Seal-Kaps as much 

as your cost accountant does, because they banish 

“squirts” when she goes to open the bottle—and 


they can be snapped back on again to continue 


Nu, 
oa 


their sealing function and pouring-lip protection 
as often as needed. 

When you can combine labor saving, time saving 
and money saving with the extra advantages that 
Seal-Kaps offer, you are doing pretty good in this 
quality-conscious world. That is the real reason 
why America’s leading dairies 
use and recommend Seal- 

Kaps. American Seal-Kap 
Corporation, 11-05 44th 
Drive, Long Island 
City 1, New York 


doat oven} lt In hot weather, be sure milk level is kept well below seat cap. 














World Food Output Increase 
Shown in Latest OFAR Report 


Mid-June Conditions Affecting Production Seen as Better Than a 


Year Ago in Survey by USDA Agency 


ASHINGTON, D. C.-— Condi- 

tions affecting food production in 

most areas of the world were 
substantially better than a year earlier 
in mid-June as crops throughout much 
of the northern hemisphere reached 
their critical period of growth, accord- 
ing to a July 1 report issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


Although there has been some in- 
crease in crop acreage, the total world 
acreage in food crops is still below pre- 
war. Yields are being restricted de- 
spite favorable weather by shortage ot 
fertilizer, draft power and other pro- 
duction facilities. 

Assuming that present crop produc- 
ing conditions continue until harvest, 
the world’s food output in 1946-47 will 
be somewhat larger than the relatively 
low levels of 1945-46, but definitely be- 
low prewar, particularly on a per capita 
basis. In addition, pre-harvest food 
stocks are at low level. Consequently, 
total supplies of available food products 
during 1946-47 will not be much larger 
than a year earlier, and careful use of 
all food products must continue to avoid 
a critical world food shortage prior to 
the 1947 harvest. 


Further ration cuts have been neces- 
sary in some areas during the past 
month, and health conditions in several 
areas have declined because of ration 
reductions in the winter and spring. 

Second Survey of Series 

The OFAR report is the second in a 
series of surveys reviewing the world 
food situation prepared at the request 
of the President's Famine Emergency 
Committee. Its conclusions are drawn 
from a world wide series of reports 
from Foreign Service officers in which 
particular attention is given to current 
food supplies, prospective acreage, 
weather and other factors affecting 
yields of food crops. 

Cereals: The world’s wheat produc- 
tion in 1946-47 is expected to be some- 
what larger than in 1945-46, but be- 
cause of marked reduction of stocks, to- 
tal supplies will not be much different. 
Rice is now being planted in the ma- 
jor producing areas, and a slight in 
crease in rice acreage is likely. 
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Sugar: There probably will be 
greater sugar production, particularly in 
Europe. There also may be slightly more 
fats and oils in 1946-47 than the pre- 
vious season, but will be much below 
requirements. 

Fats and Oils: Supplies of olive oil, 
coconut oil, and fish and whale oil 
probably will increase substantially, but 
a decrease is expected in the output of 
animal fats, and perhaps soybeans. Lit- 
tle change is expected in supplies of 
other edible oils. 

Livestock and Poultry: Higher feed 
prices and restricted feed supplies have 
reduced the feeding of livestock, espe- 
cially hogs and poultry. World supplies 
of meats, dairy products and eggs con- 
sequently are likely to be somewhat 
smaller during the 1946-47 consump- 
tion year than during the preceding 
year. The output of beef and mutton, 
however, will more nearly approximate 
that of the past year, except in North 








Playing Grown-up 


Playing grown-up, a favorite game for all 
children, has a welcome prop in the addition 
of a new toy milkman’s delivery basket. The 
Bottles are of painted wood, capped by the 
popular Dacro milk cap, manufactured by 
Crown Cork & Seal Company. This toy is 
being manufactured and distributed by the 
Amity Company of New Haven, Connecticut, 
through toy and department stores. 


@x America. As milk cow numbers are ex- 
" pected to decline in some countries, the 





milk and dairy output is also. 


Outlook in Europe 

Europe: European crop prospects 
have changed little during the last 
month and indicate a harvest somewhat 
better than a year earlier when crop 
production was greatly reduced by 
drought and war devastation. The Eu- 
ropean food output is expected to be 
only about 88 to 90 per cent of pre-war 
however, as acreage is below pre-war 
and yields are reduced by shortage ot 
fertilizer and facilities. 

A slightly larger grain acreage has 
been seeded in the Soviet Umion. A 
drought has been relieved in most of 
the Ukraine and conditions in other 
parts of U.S.S.R. remain tavorabie. 

Far East: Conditions in the Far 
East have not been generally tavorable 
for planting 1946-47 crops. Above av- 
erage crops of winter grains are being 
harvested in north China and condi- 
tions have favored the planting of sum- 
mer grains, but drought in southern 
China has delayed planting of rice and 
other crops. Heavy rains in eastern In- 
dia retarded normal planting, while 
summer rainfall had not begun in south- 
ern India in early June. 

Expansion of crop production in Ja- 
pan over the unusually low 1945-46 
level has progressed, but will be re- 
stricted by fertilizer shortage, and may 
be only 80-85 per cent of pre-war. 
Greater rice acreage than last year is 
expected in southeastern Asia’s surplus- 
producing areas, but planting may be 
only two-thirds of pre-war. 

North America: The North Ameri- 
can wheat production outlook has im- 
proved during the past month. The es- 
timate of the United States harvest was 
increased 66 million bushels from May 1 
to June 15. Favorable rains have fallen 
in much of the spring wheat belt of 
Canada and the United States. More 
rain is needed in certain areas of the 
belt, however. 

Situation in Other Areas 


Southern Hemisphere: In the South- 
ern Hemisphere insufficient rains have 
prevented as great an increase in Au- 
stralian wheat acreage as was planned, 
but 1946-47 plantings will be consid- 
erably larger than in 1945-46. Rice 
prospects in Brazil and Ecuador are 
better than a month ago, and an expan- 
tion of grain acreage is expected in Ar- 
gentina. 

Food Distribution: Deterioration in 
the current food situation has occurred 
in several areas during the past month 
despite increased food shipments from 
most exporting countries. Rations have 
been further reduced in some European 
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you ll remember this name: 


There are many reasons why Gra-Vac is 
a name well remembered among so many 
men responsible for the low-cost output of 
milk. For the vacuum and gravity filling 
principles of Gra-Vac Fillers eliminates for 
them the expense and waste due to over- 
filling of defective, broken, or chipped bot- 
tles. In addition, they gain further savings 
from the fact that bottles are filled uniformly 
to one-eighth of an inch below the cap 
seat by their Gra-Vac-Fillers. 

Talk with any of the hundreds of Gra-Vac 
owners—you'll see why you, too, should 
remember Gra-Vac. When a modern filler 


is on your mind, see your Cherry-Burrell man. 


KR, 
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GRA “i l A e The Cherry-Burrell bottle filler and 


capper that fills all dairy products at lower temperatures, 
with an accuracy and freedom from waste that has made its 
name known throughout the dairy industry. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 

427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Equipment and Supplies for Handling Milk and Its Products 

FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
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countries, and health conditions have 
deteriorated in Germany and Austria 
following previously reported ration 


cuts there. 

Collection of food crops in parts of 
India have been above expectation, but 
some deterioration in the food situation 
appears probable in Bengal because of 
a shortage of rice and a marked reduc- 
tion in the harvest of spring crops. 

The movement of food from export- 
ing countries in June is expected to 
surpass May. United States exports in 
June will be substantially higher than 
in May and about as large as transpor- 
tation facilities permit. Large shipments 
of food products will be needed in sev- 
eral of the food deficit areas, especially 
parts of Europe, India, the Philippines, 
China and Japan from July through 
September. 

If the estimated United States crop 
of 1,033 million bushels of wheat is 
realized, large wheat shipments from 
this country will continue through the 
early months of the marketing season, 
and Argentina’s shipments also will be 
large during this period. 

—$$__ <ge——————— 


NAGLE SUCCEEDS McMANUS 





Elected Chairman of Board of Di- 
rectors of Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


John J. Nagle, president of the Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc., was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, at its meet- 
ing on June 27th, to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Charles E. 
McManus. 

Mr. Nagle was elevated to the presi- 
dency on January Ist, 1946, after serv- 
ing as treasurer of the company since 
1927 and in an executive capacity with 
the predecessor company, the New 
Process Cork Co. of New York, since 
1920. He will occupy the offices of 
chairman of the board and president. 

Announcement was also made of the 
election of Russell B. Gowans as a 
director of the company, succeeding Mr. 
McManus in that capacity. Mr. Gowans 
has been associated with Western Crown 
Cork & Seal Corp., the West Coast sub- 
sidiary of Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., 
with manufacturing plants in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, since January, 
1931, and since December, 1936, as 
president. He is also a director of West- 
ern Crown Cork & Seal Corp. 


_ 
— 


KRAFT BUYS PLANTS 


Berryville, Ark.—J. B. Wann has sold 
his interest in his cheese plants here 
and in Morrilton to Albert Steffen of 
Pratt, Kan., and the Kraft Foods Co. 
of Chicago. Mr. Steffen will manage 
the local plant for the Kraft concern. 
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Combating Mastitis 


N. Y. State Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture Points the Way Toward 
Simple Herd Health Rules 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Mastitis, disease 
of cows which causes enormous economic 
loss every year, can be controlled, Dr. 
E. V. Moore, assistant commissioner of 
the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, declared in a 
recent statement. The 1946 New York 
State Legislature made an appropriation 
to establish four laboratories in addition 
to the one maintained at the State Vet- 
erinary College, Ithaca, to study and 
experiment with mastitis control. It has 
been estimated that 35 per cent of the 
dairy cows in this state are affected, 
thereby jeopardizing the milk supply 
and costing farmers millions of dollars 
annually. 

“I am convinced that mastitis is a 
herd problem, not an individual-animal 
problem,” Dr. Moore told a_ Station 
WGY audience. “Some investigators be- 
lieve that mastitis originates in a cow 
infected with this disease but admit 
that there are predisposing causes; other 
investigators claim that these predispos- 
ing causes are in reality the causes of 
mastitis. I do not wish to take side 
with either of these groups, but I do 
know that if the so-called predisposing 
causes are elimiated the percentage of 
infection in any herd will be greatly 
reduced. The most prevalent of these 
predisposing causes are: Over-feeding 
with a ration high in protein, with the 
hope of higher production; milking with 
mechanical milkers that are left on too 
long and with too high a vacuum; 
stabling cattle in cow beds that are too 
short, which allows the udder to hang 
over the edge of the cow bed; cow beds 
that are too narrow and allow mechan- 





ah 
SAVINGS BONDS 





ical injury to the teats and udders from 
being stepped on by the cow in the 
next stall; and lack ot good dry bedding 
which would provide cushioning and 
prevent both bruising and chilling of 
the udder. 


Means of Control Cited 


“Mastitis can be controlled if ap 
owner eliminates the predisposing causes 
and has an individual examination of 
every cow including a laboratory exam. 
ination of the milk. Each cow must be 
classified as to its udder condition and 
the infected animals placed at the end 
of the milking line and milked last. The 
advanced cases must be eliminated, and 
strict sanitary precautions are essential 

‘I should say,” said Dr. Moore, “that 
the first rule in controlling mastitis is to 
show the dairyman both his present and 
future economic loss. No herd owner 
can afford to allow his cattle to have 
mastitis. If the dairyman will follow a 
few simple health rules, no matter how 
inconvenient they may be, and elin- 
inate his highly infected cows, he can 
contol the disease. 


“In my opinion, the most satisfactory 
way to handle mastitis would be to have 
some state agency select typical dairy 
herds that have at least 10 to 25 per 
cent infection to use as experimental 
herds. These herds should be well dis- 
tributed, and should be average milk- 
producing herds that are maintained 
under normal farm conditions. Too fre- 
quently, experimental work is conducted 
under idealistic conditions that are not 
practical for average dairy farmers. | 
should recommend that this state agency 
obtain the services of a few selected 
veterinarians who have paid their tuition 
in the school of experience and know 
how to apply scientific research in a 
practical way at the farm level.” 


<n 
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F. W. BOSS DEAD 








Chicago, Ill._Announcement has been | 
made of the death of Fred W. Boss, vet- 7 
eran butter trade member and long man- [ 


ager of the butter department of the 
H. C. Christians Company, wholesale 
distributors of butter and eggs with 
headquarters at 1550 Blue Island Ave. 
Mr. Boss, widely known among creamery 
men in the middle west, had been asso- 
ciated with the Christians organization 
for 33 years, and up until the time of his 
retirement because of ill health a few 
years ago he was manager of the 
Christians butter department. He re 
mained a director of the concern until 
the time of his death. 

Funeral services were held at the St. 
Giles Catholic Church, Columbian Ave. 
Oak Park, IIl. 


Mr. Boss’ many friends and business 
associates are grieved over his passing 
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AMESTEAM 


\GENERATOR 


The AMESTEAM Generator is designed to operate at a guaranteed efficiency 
of 80%, not just under test conditions, but daily in your own plant. 

In addition, we have designed the units to provide simplicity of opera- 
tion and maximum accessibility of all parts for inspection, cleaning or 
maintenance. 

Standard AMESTEAM Generators are available for operation with the 
most economical fuel oil or gas in your locality. 

We invite your investigation of any of our existing installations throughout 
the World, or will welcome you at our plant where you may see every phase 
of the construction and test of the unit. 

A letter, wire or phone will bring you a list of installations in your vicinity. 


A complete return-to-the-boiler sys- 
tem, including Feed Water Pump and 
Condensate Tank with their accesso- 
riés, is part of the standard equipment 
with every ‘standard “AMESTEAM 


PEVIEW July, 1946 
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Honored for Service 
Benjamin S. Halsey Celebrates 50th 
Anniversary in Dairy Business — 
Started with Sheffield Farms in 1896 


Benjamin S. Halsey, senior vice pres- 
ident of Sheffield Farms Company and 
a director of National Dairy Products 
Corporation, was honored by business 
associates at a dinner recently, at the 
Hotel Pierre, New York City, in cele- 
bration of his 50th year in the dairy 
business. 





Benjamin 8. Halsey 


Mr. Halsey entered the Sheffield 
Farms Company in 1896 and worked 
his way up through the various branch- 
es of the Sheffield business to become 
vice president of the Company in 1907. 
He was elected director of National 
Dairy Products Corporation in 1925. 
He served as chairman of the board 
of the New York Milk Research Coun- 
cil, an association of milk producers 
and distributors, from 1933 to 1943. He 
is a member of the Princeton Club, 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club and the 
New York Athletic Club. His home is 
in Irvington, New York. 


Mr. Halsey told associates how the 
Sheffield Farms name came from the 
farm of Mr. Halsey’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Anne Maria Deyo Sheffield, at Mah- 
wah, New Jersey. His father Lewis B. 
Halsey, was one of the founders of the 
present Sheffield Company. He gave up 
a promising law business in Manhattan 
in 1880 because of the demand for high 
quality dairy products which were pro- 
duced on Mrs. Sheffield’s farm and 
brought into New York for Mr. Hal- 
sey’s friends. 


Lewis B. Halsey started distributing 
milk under the name. Sheffield Farms 
from a building situated at Broadway 
and 42nd Street, introducing the first 
covered milk wagon in this city—one of 
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the many Sheffield innovations in the 
milk business. Another Sheffield “first” 
was the pasteurization of milk for gen- 
eral commercial use which the elder 
Mr. Halsey inaugurated at his Bloom- 
ville, New York, plant with equipment 
imported from Germany shortly after 
the first experiments in this country in 
1893. 


The demand for Sheffield products 
spread through the city, and Mr. Hor- 
ace Tuthill, a dairy farmer from Orange 
County and Civil War veteran, con- 
tracted to sell Sheffield milk north of 
110th Street. In 1902 Mr. Halsey and 
Mr. Tuthill joined with the firm of T. 
W. Decker and Sons, which had dis- 
tributed dairy products in New York 
City since 1841, and that of Slawson 
Brothers, founded in 1866, to form the 
present Sheffield Farms Company. 

samneninediianonnbiae: 


PENNSYLVANIA SHORT COURSE 

State College, Pa.—A short course in 
“Testing Milk, Cream and Dairy Prod- 
ucts” will be conducted August 5 to 10 
at the Pennsylvania State College, A. L. 
Beam, director of short courses has an- 
nounced. This course is designed for 
those wishing to become more proficient 
in testing dairy products and for those 
wishing to qualify for license in weigh- 
ing, sampling and testing. 

The short course will be under direct 
supervision of Prof. W. D. Swope, of 
the department of dairy husbandry at 
Penn State. He has indicated that in- 
struction will include: operation of the 
Mojonnier tester in solids determination, 
use of lactometer, acidity tests, as well 
as milk and cream standardization. 

Arrangements have been completed 
to have a representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Milk Control Commission hold an 
examination August 10, for those desir- 
ing to obtain a license to weigh, sample 
and test milk and cream. 


A laboratory fee of $5 and $2.25 
health and incidental fee will be charged 
for the course. Due to housing condi- 
tions in the State College area, advance 
registration should be made immediately 
to secure rooms for the period of the 
course. 

Persons interested can obtain full de- 
tails by writing direct to A. L. Beam, 
director of short courses, The Pennsyl- 


vania State College, State College, Pa. 
en 


LAND O’LAKES EXPANDS 





New Richland, Minn.—Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries have purchased the New 
Richland Produce Company and _ the 
Ful-O-Pep Hatchery from J..W. Romine. 
Mr. Romine is to continue as manager 
and little change is expected in present 
operating practices or personnel. 





Pasteur Medal Award 


Sheffield Farms 


Simons Honored for Heroic Acts 


Routeman Barnet 


and Exceptional Service 


The bronze Pasteur Award was pr 
sented recently at the New York Cit 
Municipal Building to Barnett Simon 
1371 Shakespeare Ave., Bronx, a route 
man for the Sheffield Farms Company 
by Fire Commissioner Frank J. Quay 
in behalf of the Milk Industry Found: 


tion. 





Mr. Simons received the Pasteur med. 
al, which is given to men and wome 
of the milk industry who perform act 
of heroism and exceptional service, be. 
cause without delay he took the ne. 
essary action to save a house and pos 
sibly a child’s life. Attracted by th 
screams of a four year old child who had 
come out on the stoop of a house iy 
the Bronx next door to the one at whic 
he was delivering milk, Mr. Simons 


SHEFFIELD 


coe en 
Ss“ 





Barnett Simons (right) Sheffield Farms route- 
man being presented the Milk Industry 
Foundation’s Pasteur medal by Fire Com- 





missioner Frank J. Quayle of New York City. 


rushed over, picked up the child and 
left him with two women who had also 
been attracted by the cries. He then 
went into the house which was filled 
with smoke. Seeing a telephone in the 
hall, he immediately called the Fire 
Department and reported the fire. Fol- 
lowing which, he ascended the stairs to 
see if anyone else was in the house and 
discovered the fire in a bedroom. Ob- 
taining water from the bathroom, he did 
what he could to hold the fire in check 
until the fire engines arrived to extinguish 
the conflagration. 


“Routeman Simons has rendered a 
distinguished act of service to the peo- 
ple of our city,” stated Commissioner 
Quayle. “The Fire Department consid- 
ers the men who deliver milk to be 
one of its most helpful auxiliaries.” 


Charles Speaks, vice-president of the 
Milk Industry Foundation, said that it 
was to recognize men like Mr. Simons 
that his organization sponsored the Pas- 
teur awards. 
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SORCO 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK 
STORAGE TANKS 











Requires Small Space For Capacity 
Well Insulated — Vermin Proof 
Easy to Keep Sanitary 


EARLY DELIVERIES 


Capacities 
1000 to 5000 Gallons 
Write for Specifications and Prices 


SO RCO 


Specialized Dairy Equipment 





@® Turbin-Heaters for Hot Wells 


Condensed Milk Coolers 
Hot Wells @ Cheese Vats 
Weigh Cans @ Receiving Vats 


Compact Sample Cabinets 
SORCO Test Bottle Washers 


Steam Cleaners 


Special Fabrications 


Built to Your Order 





1st BRUSH TIN ON LIKD PAINT 
I Just mix CROMATIN powder with water and 
apply with brush, like paint. 


RE IIS 
VATS and TANKS with 
CROMATLIN 


GROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially prepared 
tin alloyed with Chromium — is 3 TIMES HARDER than 
ordinary tin. It can be used on practically any metal 
surface except aluminum and lead. Flavor of contents in 
vat or tank positively not affected. The use of CROMATIN 
often saves costly and time-consuming repairs, and restores 
to service vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. 


For sweating sanitary fittings to stainless steel pipe, 
Cromatin has no equal. 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


Satisfied users for over a decade. “Your Money Back If It 
Turns Black.” 1 pt. $12.00 — covers approximately 200 
sq. ft. Send check or money order or we will ship C.O.D. 
or to rated firms bill 2% 10 days. 





USE BLOW TOROH AND WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a smooth level surface fused 
to metal. Wiping produces lustre. 


SY 








TJ SO R EN & EN CO Dept. M. R. - 4033 - 23rd Avenue South 
y MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
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DISA Officials Make Known 
Growing List of Exhibitors 


Headquarters Announce Firms Which to Date have Planned Dis- 


plays at the Big Fall Exposition 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Headquart- 
ers Officials here of the Dairy In- 
dustries Supply Association have 


released recently a list of member com- 


pany 


exhibitors in the first post-war 


Dairy Industries Exposition which will 


be 


held October 21-28 inclusive in 


Atlantic City. 


Numbering some 200 firms, the list 


excludes, according to a DISA statement, 
“certain current membership applicants 
that, if admitted to membership, will 
become eligible to present displays. 


“Numerous educational exhibits,” the 


announcement continues, “not related to 
supplies or equipment but to dairy 
processing trends, and to milk and dairy 
products’ consumption are also being 
prepared and their sponsors are not in- 
cluded in the current list. 


“Altogether there will be some 250 or 


more displays in a Show equal in area to 
any ever held and in interest expected 


to 


exceed all records. DISA member 


companies now definitely scheduled to 
display are as follows: 
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REGULAR MEMBERS 
A-1 Bottling Machinery Co. 
Akron Equipment Co. 
Alloy Products Co 
Aluminum Seal Co 
Ambrosia Chocolate Co. 
American Can Co. 
American Food Laboratories, Inc 
American Maize Products Co 
American Milk Review 
American Seal-Kap Corp 
Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Ine 
Armour and Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Atlantic Stamping Co. 


3aker Box Co. 

Walter Baker & Co. 

Balch Flavor Co 

Baltic Iron Works, Inc. 

H. Baron & Co., Inc. 

Bastian Blessing Co. 

3atavia Body Co. 

3essire & Co 

Howard Black Cherry Co 
Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co. 
Bloomer Bros. Co. 

Bowey’s, Inc 

The Bristol Co. 

Brown Packing Co 

Buflovak Equipment Div., Blaw-Knox 
Buhl Mfg. Co. 


Certified Products Co. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chester Dairy Supply Co 
Chocolate Products Co. 

Choice Foods, Inc. 
‘leaver-Brooks Co 

‘leveland Fruit Juice Co. 
‘olumbia Machine Works, Inc 
onfectionery-Ice Cream World 
“ontinental Can Co., Inc. 
‘ream Top Bottle Corp. 
‘reamery Package Mfg. Co 
rown Cork & Seal Co. 
umberland Case Co 


397992292292 


Dairy Supply & Equipment Co 
Damrow Bros. Co 
DeKalb Commercial Body Corp 





DeLaval Separator Co 

The L. DeMartini C 
Diamond Alkali Ce 
Diamond T. Motor Car Co 
Divceo Corp 

The Diverse Corp 


Dixie Cup Co 

C. Doering & Son, Inc. 
Eastern Dairy Equipment Co 
Embosograf Co. of Illinois 








DISA President Robert Rosenbaum 


The Girdler Corp, 

Girton Mfg. Co. 

Glascote Products, In« 
Globe Steel Tubes Co 
Grand Rapids Cabinet Co. 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc 


Hackney Bros. Body Co. 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
The Heil Company 
Herman Body Co 
Hopwood Retinning Co 
Hudson Mfg. Co 


Ice Cream Field 

Ice Cream Trade Journal 
Illinois Baking Corp 

Illinois Creamery Supply Co 
International Business Machines 


Jensen Machinery Co 
Johnson & Johnson 
Robert A. Johnston Co 


FE. A. Kaestner Co. 

The Kalva Corp. 
Keiner-Williams Stamping Co 
Kelco Co 

Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinator 
Kimble Glass Co 

The King Co 

Klenzade Products 

H. Kohnstamm & Co 

Kold Hold Mfg. Co 

Krim-Ko Company 

The Lamb Glass Co 

Lamont, Corliss & Co 
Lathrop-Paulson Co 

Lenox, Ine 


Liberty Glass Co 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp 

Limpert Bros., Inc. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

Joe Lowe Corp. 

Lynch Package Machinery Corp 
Thos. D. McHale Mfg. Co. 
Mack-International Motor Truck Corp. 
Walter Maguire Co., Inc 

S. H. Mahoney Extract Co 
Malt-A-Mixer Co 
Manton--Gaulin Mfg. Co 
Marathon Corp 

The Maryland Baking Co. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, In 
Meese, Inc 

Metal Sponge Sales Corp 

Geo. J. Meyer Mfg. Co 

David Michael & Co 
Mid-West Bottle Cap Co 

Milk Bottle Crate Co 

Milk Plant Monthly 
Milko-Cone & Baking Co 
Milprint, Inc. (Ice Cream Div.) 
R. G. Moench 

Mojonnier Bros. Co 

Morris Paper Mills 

Muckle Mfg. Co. 

John H. Mulholland Co. 
National Biscuit Co 

National Folding Box Co 
National Pectin Products Co 
Cc. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Niagara Blower Co 

Oakes & Burger Co 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

The Olsen Publishing Co 

Orr & Sembower, Inc. 
Overton Machine Co 
Owens-Illinois Glas 
Package Machinery Co 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 
The Pfaudler Co 

The C. M. Pitt & Sons Co 
Portable Products Corp 
Powers Regulator 
Progress Mfg. Co 

Pure Carbonic, In¢ 

Puro Products Co 

The Quirk Co 

Reeve & Mitchell Co 

tice & Adams Corp 
Richardson Corp 

Robbins and Burke, In« 
Cc. E. Rogers Co 





Sanitary Tinning Co 

Savage Arms Corp., Refrig. Div 

Fred H. Schaub Engineering Co 

Schwartz Mfg. Co. 

Sealright Co., Inc. 

The Sharples Corp 

Sheet Metal Specialty Co 

J. Hungerford Smith 

The Smith-Lee Company 

R. W. Snyder Co. 

Solar Sturges Mfg. Co 

Solvay Sales Corp 

Specialty Brass Co. 

Stamsvick Mfg. Corp 

Standard Cap & Seal Corp 

Standard Vanilla Co. 

Star-Kay White, Inc. 

The Stangard-Dickerson Corp. 

Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corp 

Superior Metal Products Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 

Thatcher Mfg. Co. 

Emory Thompson Machine & Supply Co 

Tri-Clover Machine Co. 

Turco Products, Inc. 

United Steel & Wire Co 

Universal Glass Products Co. 

Vanilla Laboratories, Inc. 

Virginia Dare Extract Co., Inc. 

Walker-Wallace Ltd. 

Warner-Jenkinson Mfg. Co. 

Waukesha Foundry Co. 

Weber Showcase & Fixture Co. 

The Weiller Co 

The White Motor Co. 

The Whiting Corp 

Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co. 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 

Wisner Mfg. Corp. 

S. J. Wolff Co., Inc. 

Worksman Cycle Co 

R. G. Wright Co., Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemical Corp 

York Corp 

Michaei Yundt Co 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. 

International Carbonic Engineering Co 

Republic Steel Corp 
REGIONAL MEMBERS 

Dietrich Supply Corp 

General Mills, Inc., Farm Service Div 

United Dairy Machinery Corp 

H. E. Wright Co. 
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Exposition Taking Form 
DISA Officials Poll Trade to Determine Desires and Expec- 
tations of Plant Executives Who Will Attend 


Events in Atlantic City in October 


\ limited but representative sampling of the opinion of 
the Exposition’s “public” reveals that, far above and beyond 
any other single benefit, dairy processors taken as a group 
want from the Exposition this year information on cutting 
costs by labor-saving devices and efficiencies in plant opera- 
iton. Over three-fourths of these replying to DISA cite this as 
a primary consideration. 


Next and equal in importance are: (1) New equipment. 
Whatever is new—the processors want to see it; (2) In meet- 
ing face to face with equippers and suppliers to discuss prob- 
lems and developments and to exchange ideas lies an out- 
standing potential benefit of the Show; (3) To discover what 
has been learned during the last five years’ research, by sup- 
pliers or others, affecting dairy processing and dairy products 
distribution. 


In matched third place of importance are: (1) To find 
out when equippers and suppliers will be able to make de- 
liveries; (2) To learn about improved sanitation devices, prac- 
tices, methods. 

Desires of the Visitors 

Not of numerical but of side-light significance are these 
returns from the poll: “We want to learn how to improve the 
quality of our product . . ."—“Can you help show us how to 
spark personnel into a better appreciation of the importance 
of their jobs?”—“Light on dairy products export prospects 
... —Pointers toward “simpler and clearer regulations, sim- 
pler patron and milk procurement arrangements, simpler 
equipment, plant processing methods, sanitary controls, and 
distribution arrangements . . ..-—How to maintain high volume 
milk and dairy production consumption. 


Processors make it clear that they need and will buy new 
equipment; they'll spend liberally if they can minimize overall 
costs. They’re literally hungry for information. They want to 
“talk shop” with you—to “see old friends and make new ac- 
quaintances.” 


The various complications affecting the housing of ex- 
hibitors and their customers in the week of the Exposition are 
now definitely clearing along the Boardwalk hotel front. 


The Army has given official notice that it will withdraw 
at the end of June from the last hotels which it now occupies 
there as hospitals. The owners of these hotels pledge that 
they will be in civilian operation well in advance of October 
21. This adds roughly 1,000 desirable rooms to the city’s 
facilities. Every major prewar Atlantic City hotel will be in 
service for the Exposition. 


All but the very last details of the housing arrangements 
of the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
the National Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
the International Association of Milk Dealers, the International 
Association of Milk Sanitarians, and DISA have now been 
agreed upon, and official information sheets and room reser- 
vation application forms will be prepared as rapidly as pos- 
sible. These will be distributed to the dairy trades well in 
advance of the Exposition and convention dates. 


Member exhibitors already have contracted for almost 
all of the available space on the two floors of the mammoth 
auditorium. Arrangements are going forward rapidly for the 
display of equipment, supplies and space decorations. In 
addition to the Show there will be a wide variety of enter- 
tainment and relaxation. 
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Milk Flavor Study 


Professors Guthrie and Krukovsky of 
Cornell University Conduct Exhaus- 
tive Research for Industry Benefit 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The cause of the de- 
velopment of tallowy flavor in fresh 
milk—long a problem to dairy scientists 
and the milk industry—has been traced 
in the agricultural experiment station at 
Cornell University to the reaction in- 
volving the rate of loss of ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) in the milk. 


The flavor sometimes develops dur- 
ing the handling of milk, from the time 
it leaves the cow to reaching the con- 
sumer in a bottle on the doorstep. Dur- 
ing this time the milk is exposed to 
light, oxygen, and temperature changes 
—all of which may affect the flavor of 
the product and thus its palatability. 


In Cornell's dairy laboratory, Profes- 
sors V. N. Krukovsky and E. S. Guthrie 
have succeeded in breaking through the 
chain of events that result in the de- 
velopment of the tallowy flavor. Be- 
cause of this they were able to keep 
the fresh, pasteuized milk for many 
more days than is normally possible at 
ordinary _ refrigeration | temperatures 
without loss of palatability (flavor). In 
the Cornell tests, the milk kept for two 
weeks. 


In addition the research promises to 
be useful in the milk powder industry, 
said Dr. Krukovsky. 


The experiments have shown that as- 
corbic acid oxidation (rate of loss) plays 
an important part in the promotion or 
inhibition of the reaction that produces 
the tallowy flavor, explained the scien- 
tist. 


Market milk contains two forms of 
vitamin C—ascorbic acid and dehydro- 
ascorbic acid. The reaction that causes 
the breakdown of fats in the milk, and 
thus results in development of the tal- 
lowy flavor, can be inhibited by quick 
and complete oxidation of ascorbic acid 
to dehydroascorbic acid and by the 
subsequent heat treatment in pasteuri- 
zation. 


Resistance to Tallowy Flavor 


Dr. Krukovsky pointed out that in 
one oxidative method, oxyen is bubbled 
through the milk during pasteurization. 
This greatly reduces the susceptibilty of 
milk to tallowy flavor development. On 
the other hand, the addition of vitamin 
C (ascorbic acid) to milk completely de- 
pleted of all its vitamin C by the rap- 
id oxidative method induced again the 
reaction which produces the tallowy 
flavor. In other words, he said, the flavor 
can be prevented as well as induced. 


The research has application in other 
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fields, such as citrus juice preservation 
where turpentine-like flavor has been of 
some concern, and of certain meat prod- 
ucts. Dr. Krukovsky has been working 
on problems involving the mechanism 
of reactions responsible for development 
of rancid-bitter and tallowy flavors in 
milk and milk products since going to 
Cornell in 1933 after completing his 
studies at the Technical Institute at 
Praha, Czechoslovakia. He was born in 
Russia. 

The Cornell scientist maintains that 
in the past not enough attention has 
been paid to flavors in food preparation 
for public consumption. The nutritive 
value of food, he said, is undoubtedly 
affected by its smell and taste. Foods 
that are distasteful to human palate 
cannot properly excite the secretion of 
the digestive juices. If food doesn’t 
smell or taste good, how can you ex- 
pect to enjoy eating itP he asked. 


With flavor control, Dr. Krukovsky 
said he did not doubt that the sale of 
milk could be increased greatly. Pres- 
ence of undesirable flavors has been 
the most frequent cause of rejection of 
the product by children, and flavor con- 
trol is of primary concern to the dairy 
industry, he pointed out. 


iin, 
ee 





SENATOR BANKHEAD DIES 





Was Prominent in Framing Many 
Agricultural Laws 


Washington, D. C.—Senator John 
Hollis Bankhead, who has been a prom- 
inent figure in championing much farm 
legislation in recent years in Congress 
died in the United States Naval Hospital 
in suburban Bethesda, Md., June 17 at 
the age of 73. 


Sen. Bankhead became nationally 
prominent when he either co-authored 
or supported New Deal farm legislation. 
Among the bills which he was instru- 
mental in seeing enacted were the Bank- 
head Cotton Act, the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenancy Act, the FSA, the AAA, 
soil conservation, and parity prices for 
agricultural products. 

At the time of his collapse, he had 
worked until 2 a. m. on the Office of 
Price Aministration extension bill, then 
before the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

a 


BUYS MICHIGAN CREAMERY 





Niles, Mich.—The Niles Creamery Co. 
was recently purchased by John Drennan 
of Chicago. Mr. Drennan plans exten- 
sive alterations in the present plant and 
the installation of more modern equip- 
ment as soon as it is obtainable. 





HOLD YOUR U.S. BONDS 





Recording Device 


Scientific Instrument Developed t 
Record Temperature Variations 
on Frozen Foods 


A highly sensitive recording device 
designed for recording temperature 
fluctuations and thus detecting the actual 
time and place where frozen foods have 
been permitted above the accepted de. 
gree of temperature, was revealed re. 
cently by scientists of the Frozen Food 
Institute, Inc. 


This cardograph recording device x 
so designed and systematized that it 
will deliver the facts that can be used 
to end guesswork as to the condition 
the frozen food products is in as it is 
sold to the consumer. 


This device, operated by the rise and 
fall of temperatures in the storage ware. 
house, transportation units, store dis. 
play cabinets and home storage cabinet, 
has been developed and tested by the 
Advisory Council of the Frozen Food 
Institute, Inc., in conjunction with the 
technicians of the C. J. Tagliabue Divi- 
sion of the Portable Products Corp. 


Starting with the knowledge that 
temperature fluctuation is the para 
mount secret of good or bad frozen 
foods, and that a lack of proper know 
edge of the point where frozen foods 
are permitted to be improperly handled 
by irresponsible and negligent oper 
ators, the Institute promulgated this re 
search for the protection of the pro 
gressive and ethical members of the 
industry. 


Contructed in five sizes to cover each 
step in frozen food distribution from 
packer to home, the device runs on a 
24-hour basis, and can continue with- 
out attention for a period of ten days. 
It is built in such manner it reveals 
every fluctuation of temperature as it 
actually occurs. 


The system of protection is based on 
sealed instruments being placed with 
the shipment at point of shipping and 
one copy of the car record returned 
to shipper and another sent to the 
F. F. I. for checking. Each card record 
as well as the device when put into use, 
bears the seal of Acceptance of the In- 
stitute thus obviating any unqualified 
intrusion within the system. 


The Frozen Food Intitute, Inc., is 
now ready to place a limited number of 
these unique devices. 


tin, 
—_— 


TO BUILD CREAMERY 








Springfield, Mass.—A permit to build 
a one story building for the manufac- 
ture of butter was granted recently to 
August D. Giustina. 
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Swivel is equipped with STAI 
STEEL balls. 

2. The Double Level Raceways with ex- 
tra large ball races provide “full 
floating” action and maximum ease 
of swiveling. The raceways are har- 
dened and cadmium plated to resist 
wear and rust. 

3. Raceways are lubricated through pos- 
itive pressure Zerk fitting. 

. The wheel is of Atlasite, a composi- 
tion of great wearing quality. Quiet, 
easy-rolling and will not mar the fin- 
est floors. Quickly replaceable. 

. The wheel bearing is of compressed 
powdered iron. This new technical 
development gives a bearing that is 
particularly suited for milk plant use. 
The spanner bushing in the wheel 
bearing is hardened and cadmium 
plated for maximum wear and rust 
resistance. Zerk positive pressure 
lubrication is provided on axle. 


The Girton Roll-Rite Caster is scientifically engineered to best meet the 
actual working conditions encountered in daily dairy operation. The composi- 
tion wheel is quiet, long-lasting and is quickly replaceable. The axle bearing em- 
loys a new engineering technique which assures a free-rolling caster wheel 
under every working condition. 


The fact that so many of America’s leading dairymen choose Girton Roll- 
Rite Case Trucks is no accident. It is the recognition which careful buyers give 
a product that has quality built into it from ‘‘stem to stern.” 


Made with either 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 
FRAMES 


For standard bottle cases or 
square bottle cases. Made in 
one, two or three stack sizes. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, muiviie, ea. 
“Time- “ested Equipment for Modern Dairy and Farm 


SEE Girton AT DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION...ATLANTIC CITY...OCTOBER...BOOTH NO. 1108 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 





Projectoveyor 

HE NEW  PROJECTOVEYOR 

| which reduces time for loading and 
unloading trailer trucks is now 


available. By this appliance a cantilev- 
ered belt conveyor is projected into the 
trailer or truck by one man, to any de- 
sired distance up to 19 feet. This power 
conveyor, which operates in either di- 
rection, is always within hand reach of 
the man in the trailer. One 


man 


can 








readily unload 800 cases or cartons in 
30 minutes. The transfer point inside 
the building is fixed. No portable sec- 
tions or supports are required. 


By ingenious use of aluminum, the 
unit is held to a minimum weight and 
will readily handle a load of 20 pounds 
a foot with perfect safety when extend- 
ed 19 feet. 


The “Projectoveyor” will convey 
commodities up to 19 inches wide. 
Standard Equipment includes % HP 


motor, casters and floor locks. The mo- 
tor can be operated from a light socket. 
Since the machine is portable, it can 
easily be moved to different locations if 
necessary. 


Full particulars will be sent upon re- 
quest to the Standard Conveyor Com- 
pany, North St. Paul 9, Minnesota. 


Oil Burners 


OMPLETE DATA on the York- 
C Heat line of industrial conversion 

burners is contained in the new 
twelve-page bulletin entitled “Precision 
Combustion” which has been issued by 
York-Shipley, Incorporated, York, Pa. 


Theme of the catalog centers around 
York-Heat’s three exclusive features, 


which are the Flame Former, Iris Shutter 
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and Tear Drop Valve, and the Auto- 
matic Torch Lighter. With the Flame 
Former, it is possible to adjust the flame 
to fit any type of boiler without inter- 
changing parts. The Iris Shutter and 
Tear Drop Valve synchronize the air-oil 
adjustment so that steady steam pres- 
sures may be maintained under varying 
load conditions. This is graphically illus- 
trated through actual operation charts. 
The Automatic Torch Lighter is a pres- 
sure type ignitor which assures ignition 
in the combustion chamber. 

The catalog also illustrates the differ- 
ent types of boilers with which the 
York-Heat burner may be used and in- 
cludes two typical oil piping diagrams. 

This catalog may be secured by writ- 
ing to York-Shipley, Incorporated, at 
York, Pa., requesting Bulletin ID-4-6H. 


Hot Water Circulator 


HE V-M SALES COMPANY. 201 

N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois has 

just been formed to market the 
V-M hot water circulator, a motorless 
device for recirculating hot water sys- 
tems. The circulator maintains water at 
a uniform temperature throughout the 
system and storage tank, operating by 
means of the force supplied by incom- 
ing water to the tank. There are no 
moving parts to wear or require main- 
tenance at any time. 


Advantages of a V-M circulator’s use 
include hot water of a uniform temper- 
ature available at all times, more hot 
water available from a given size tank 
than in conventional systems, and com- 
plete freedom from stratification which 
wastes both storage space and fuel. It 
also enables the hot water heating sys- 
tem to provide this hot water at a lower 





fuel cost than before. Where water is 
heated by means of both a main heat- 
ing plant and an auxiliary unit, use of 
the auxiliary unit usually can be discon- 
tinued. Other advantages includes (1) 
clearer water due to less overheating 
and (2) simple installation of the cir- 
culator, which can be accomplished by 
any competent plumber. 

Theory of operation is very simple. 
One connection receives incoming cold 
water to the system, while a second 


leads into the hot ‘water tank in the 
usual manner. The only change in pip. 
ing connections is the addition of a 
third connection which brings partially 
heated or overheated water (deper ding 
upon the type of insulation) into con. 
tact with the incoming cool water so 
that the water sent through the heater 
is at a higher temperature than before, 


Safety Air Gun 

REAT IMPROVEMENT ins ai 

guns has veen announced by the 

makers of “Guardair”, the safe air 

gun. This device will not subject the 

operator to a blast of blinding particles 
that might prove fatal to vision. 

An ingenious airguard, located above 


the nozzle of the air gun, provides 4 
safety umbrella of air. Particles ejected 





by the nozzle are instantly removed 
from the work by a feather-action thumb 
button. Instead of chips, metal powder, 
swdust, oil or a host of other materials 
ricocheting into the operator's eyes, 
these minute particles are arrested by 
the invisible ring of air and plummeted 
downward! 

The Guardair air gun is made by 
Algonquin Parts, Inc., 5000 Connecticut 
Avenue, South Norwalk, Conn. 


DPT Germicide 
PT, A POWERFUL GERMICIDE 
with unusually rapid bactericidal 
action has been announced as a 
new products of Adept Laboratories, 
Inc. This product of alkyl-dimethyl- 
benzyl-ammonium chloride is described 
as having wide application in the pro- 
duction, processing, storage and delivery 
of milk and allied dairy products. 

It is recommended as a rinse or spray 
for sanitizing pasteurizing equipment, 
milk machines, utensils, weigh tanks, 
dump tanks, filters, homogenizers. cool- 
ers, fillers and other equipment. In 
addition, its use controls the growth of 
mold and bacteria in cold storage ware- 
house areas when it is mopped, painted 
or sprayed on surfaces coming in con- 
tact with food. 


A concentrated sanitizing agent and 
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REVIEW 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT in 


milk containers is the new Duraglas Handi- 
Square bottle. Handi-Square bottles save 
storage space ... in your dairy... in your 
delivery trucks ... and in your customers’ 
refrigerators. Only our determination to 
supply the replacements essential for present 
services has delayed the stepping up of 
Handi-Square production. But we promise 
this: Duraglas Handi-Square advantages are 
worth waiting for. Write us for details. 


ILK easily takes on the flavor or odor of 
M other substances. Even the container may 
affect the taste. Glass is completely inert in its 
relation to milk. It cannot alter milk’s fresh 
flavor. For protection choose glass as your milk 
container. You can trust it! 


ECONOMICAL! 


Only glass containers 
give you the economy 
of re-use. And because 
Duraglas milk bottles 
are extra tough you 
can count on them for 
maximum trippage 
— extra economies! 


HOUSEWIVES, TOO, PREFER MIL 
IN GLASS! 
One important reason 
is visibility. Women 
want to see what they 
have left—know when 
to order more. Other 
reasons are conven- 
ience and protection. 
Three good reasons 
for choosing glass! 


Qas DAIRY CONTAINERS 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLA 
Branches in Principal Cities 


SS COMPANY . TOLEDO I, OHIO 





germicidal, DPT is effective at high dil- 
utions. It is colorless, odorless, non- 
corrosive, non-irritating to skin, non- 
toxic and stable. Its use imparts no 
odor or taste to food or equipment. 


Literature and full information on 
DPT is available from the Industrial 
Division, Adept Laboratories, Inc., 211 
N. 8th St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Rooftop Insulation 


NEW ALUMINUM PAINT has 

been developed by United ° Gil- 

sonite Laboratories of Scranton, 
Pa., for rooftop insulation. 


The product may be applied quickly 
and easily with an ordinary bristle brush 
or spray gun. It dries in one hour. As 
it dries, it forms an aluminum, foil-like 
protective shield over the roof coating 
which reflects 80 per cent of the sun’s 
heat rays and reduces interior temper- 
atures by as much as 15 degrees. 


The new aluminum paint is suitable 
for use on asphalt shingles, smooth or 


slate roll roofing, built up, slag or metal 
roofs, say United Gilsonite Laboratories 
technicians, which means it may be used 
on most factories and plants. 


The company states that only one 
coat of the Gilsonite aluminum paint is 
necessary. It is packaged in quart, gal- 
lon and 5-gallon containers, and re- 
quires no thinner or mixing. One gallon 
of the paint will cover approximately 
300 to 350 square feet. 


In addition to insulating against sum- 
mer sun, the Gilsonite aluminum paint 
protects and preserves the roof sur- 
face, providing ideal weatherproofing 
against sun, rain, snow, sleet, frost and 
dampness. 


V-Belt Booklet 


OW THE DOMINANT DRIVE 
H Speeds Production, Reduces Costs 

is the title of a 16-page, illustrated 
booklet recently published by the Multi- 
ple V-Belt Drive Association. 
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Written for laymen, the booklet does 
not go into engineering details of the 
multiple V-belt drive. Instead, it pre- 
sents the results of these engineering 
features in terms of operating advan- 
tages to drive users. These advantages 
are covered in separate chapters on 
“Delivered Horsepower”, “Drive Dura- 
bility”, “Adaptability to Fluctuating Pro- 
duction Schedules”, “Savings in Man- 
Hours, and Shop Space”, and “Econ- 
omy of Installation and Maintenance.” 

The booklet is of special value to 
executives and foremen responsible for 
efficient and economical plant opera- 
tion. It is available on request, with- 
out charge, from the national head- 
quarters of the Multiple V-Belt Drive 
Association, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Versator Emulsifier 

HE MANUFACTURERS of the 
[Comet Machine have developed a 
new and highly versatile processing 
tool, known as the Versator, which has 
wide possibilities in the dairy industry. 

This new machine makes it possible 
to reduce centrifugally milk, cream, 
butter and ice cream mix (from the most 
fluid to the most viscous) to a micro- or 
mono-particle film without the applica- 
tion of mechnical pressure and without 
any temperature rise. 

The Versator consists of a vacuum or 
pressure chamber in which a 26”-diam- 
eter disc in the form of an open bowl 
operates at high speed. As the material 
being processed is fed onto the center ot 
the spinning disc in the form of an ex- 
ceedingly thin film, centrifugal force 
makes it flow out radially in ever-widen- 
ing spirals which reach minimum thick- 
ness and maximum velocity at the 
perimeter of the disc. The slope and 


) 
| 





speed of the disc produce a highly tur- 
bulent film which becomes virtually “all 
surface”—an ideal state for the applica- 
tion of vacuum or pressure, heat or cold, 
diffusional processes or irradiation. 


The Versator can be used for homog- 
enizing, emulsifying, reversing emulsions, 
dispersing solids in liquid vehicles, de- 
gassing or deaerating solutions; for 
evaporating, dehydrating or distilling ex- 


tremely heat-sensitive materials without 
thermal decomposition. 


Through-put capacities range from 10 
to 100 gpm. Power consumption is less 
than 74 hp. for viscosities no greater 
than those of heavy lubricating oils and 
somewhat higher for really viscous ma- 
terials. Disc speeds may be as low 900 
rpm. but the optimum speed for most 
operations is about 1800 rpm. The Ver- 
sator is available in steel, stainless steel, 
nickel, Monel Metal, Everdur, etc., and 
can be rented for a full year for either 
experimental or production runs. Com- 
plete information on the machine’s ap- 
plication to specific problems can be ob- 
tained by writing to the manufacturers, 
The Cornell Machine Company, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Thermostat 


NITED ELECTRIC CONTROLS 
Uco:: new Type O Thermostat is 
described as a low-cost control of 
the remote-bulb type, especially de- 
signed for industrial applications requir- 


ing accurate control of temperatures 
over narrow calibrated ranges. It can 
be used for all liquids and can be 
equipped with ambient temperature 
compensation. 

Control is based on a _ snap-action 
switch actuated by a solidly liquid-filled 
copper thermal assembly. This assembly 
has an unvarying and rapid expansion 
and contraction per degree of temper- 
ature change and can be adjusted by 
either knob and pointer with calibrated 
dial, or by screw driver. 


Four bulb types, designed to provide 
most efficient operation for the partic- 
ular installation, are available for use 
with the new Type O. 


Flourescent Lamps 

ASIC PRINCIPLES and operating 

B characteristics of fluorescent lamps 

and auxiliaries are explained in a 

new 24-page booklet announced by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
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DOES THE WASHING ALKALI YOU USE 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE 7/7 


w/, I Little goes a long way | 
2 Makes bottles brighter, cleaner, sterile 
yaa 3 Is dustless 
| \ 4 Quick-dissolving flakes 

5 Reduces scale formation 


MONTE CR MALS cleansing 
elements 


7 A qood lubricant for moving 
washer parts 


8 Superior detergent action 

q Rinses free 

(0 Efficient in both hard and soft water 
I! Lower over-all cost 


(OOOO OOOO OOOO OC OO 





Then it must be SOLVAY ANCHOR ALKALL. If you're not using 
SOLVAY, change over to its advantages today! The uniform strength 
of SOLVAY Anchor Alkali is a great advantage. Under actual per- 
formance tests SOLVAY Anchor Alkali proved that it gets brighter, 
cleaner, sterile bottles every time. The advantages combined in 
SOLVAY Anchor Alkali are a combination that cuts over-all wash- 
ing costs effectively. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured hy The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotwe * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
ew Orleans * New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 


XI AWS OLA LSA 


aA sotvay Specialty cLeaNer 











The essential structure and operation 
of the mercury vapor electric discharge 
tube with its phosphor coating is shown 
diagrammatically and complete ratings 
are listed for important types of fluores- 
cent lamps, including the Instant Start, 
Slimline and Circline. The booklet, pre- 
pared by Eugene W. Beggs, manager of 
the Company’s vapor lamp section, ex- 
plains with the aid of sketches and dia- 
grams the construction and function of 
ballasts, starters and lampholders. 

Copies of Booklet O-4759 may be se- 
cured from the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Department, Bloomfield, 
Jersey. 


New 


Stainless Equipment 

NTITLED “Allegheny Metal in the 
E, Dairy Industry,” a new 36-page file- 
size (8% x 11 in.) illustrated booklet, 

has just been published by Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa. 


The introductory article, written by an 
industry authority, deals with the pros- 
pects and equipment problems of Amer- 
ica’s dairy industry and includes figures 
from authoritative recent investigation 
among leaders in the industry. While 
pasteurizers and truck tanks, for example, 
were 98 per cent stainless in 1941, cer- 
tain other equipment such as stainless 
milk filters, are expected to show great 
increases. Many applications of stain- 
less steel dairy equipment are illustrated. 


The booklet contains chapters on the 
fluid milk industry, butter and cheese in- 
dustry, condensed and evaporated milk 
industry, powdered milk industry, ice 
cream plants, milk transportation, dairy 
stores, and home dairy equipment. 


A section on the technology of Alle- 
gheny stainless steel, available forms, and 
fabrication methods is informative and 
useful to fabricators of dairy equipment. 
A bright and colorful cover adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of the booklet. 


York Dividend 
Ti BOARD OF DIRECTORS of 


York Corporation, refrigeration and 
air conditioning equipment manu- 
facturers, have declared a dividend on 
its capital stock of 15 cents per share, 
payable July 15, 1946 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1946. The preceding dividend 
was of like amount paid on January 
15, 1946. 
Germicide 
ESTAL LABORATORIES, INC. of 
V St. Louis, Missouri, announces the 
introduction of “Amerse,” a new 
cationic germicide to the milk and milk 
products industry. 
This product comes in a concentrated 
liquid form packed in quarts and gallons. 
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It is odorless, tasteless, stable and non- 
corrosive in use dilutions. It is useful 
for the disinfection of all types of dairy 
and dairy farm equipment from the 
milking machine to the filling machine. 


The milker’s hands, cow’s udders, 
tanks, lines, vats, homogenizers and bot- 
tles can be disinfected and deodorized 
with “Amerse”. 


Photoswitch 


HOTOSWITCH Level Control Ser- 
P ies 10 makes available to the 

chemical and refrigeration fields a 
series of rugged maintenance-free relays 
for the level control of all electrically 
conductive liquids. Contact with the 
liquid is made only by a stainless steel 
probe rod (there are no floats, bellows 
seals, or stuffing boxes). With A. C. in 
the probe circuit, no electrolytic action 
is possible. Mica insulated probes insure 
against leakage. 





Photoswitch Series 10 is the only float- 
less level control containing no vacuum 
tubes and operating with low voltage 


in the probe circuit. Selection from four 
terminals on the terminal block enables 
the control to be matched to the specific 
resistivity of a material. 


In operation of this control stainless 
steel probe rods are suspended into the 
tank from Photoswitch probe fittings. 
The liquid to be controlled makes or 
breaks contact with the probe and trans- 
mits to the control a minute electrical 
current at low voltage. Without the use 
of vacuum tubes, this current controls a 
power circuit which operates a relay to 
actuate signals, valves, or pumps. 


Vuleanized-on Wheels 


NEW ALL-RUBBER industrial 
A wheel has been added to its line, 
it is announced by The B. F.Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. The new 


product supplements the company’s 
vulcanized-on tires to metal wheels. 


The new wheel is constructed with a 
metal bearing sleeve molded integrally 
in a hard rubber core in which ball 
bearings for a choice of axle diameters 
are mounted. The company’s exclusive 
“low power” E-Z rolling tread rubber 
compound is vulcanized to the hard 
rubber core. 


FARM MORTGAGE DEBT 


BAE Reports Total For the Country 
the Lowest Since 1915 


Washington, D. C.—Mortgage debt of 
farmers is the lowest since 1915, bu 
there is strong evidence that it may be 
nearing the bottom of the downswing 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reported June 18. The report prepared 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco. 
nomics, shows total farm mortgage debt 
on January 1 at $5,081,000,000, less 
than half the peak total of 1923. This 
total is $190,000,000 below a_ year 
earier, and is substantially smaller than 
in the two preceding years. The annual 
reduction shown on January 1 last year 
was $364,000,000, and on January |, 
1944 it was $482,000,000. 

Besides the slowing up in the over-all 
decline, 20 states increased their farm 
mortgage debts in 1945, compared with 
only 8 states the year before. In addi- 
tion, only 6 states showed a greater 
reduction in 1945 than in 1944, all the 
rest recording either an increase or 4 
slower rate of decrease. 


Mortgage debts to private lenders m 
January 1, 1946, were about 46 millio: 
dollars larger than the year before 
Debts to publicly sponsored agencies 
declined $236,000,000 in the — same 
period. A continued high rate of land 
transfers contributed importantly to the 
volume of new _ farm 


mortgages 
recorded. 


Farm mortgages held by life insur 
ance companies declined by _ nearjy 
$50,000,000 during the year, an excep- 
tion to the general increase for private 
lenders. The debt held by commercial 
banks was $58,000,000 larger than : 
year earlier and that held by other pr 
vate lenders was up nearly $38,000,000 

Private lenders held nearly 70 per 
cent of the total debt on January | this 
year, compared with only 57 per cent 
on January 1, 1940. Individual and 
other private lenders, excluding life in 
surance companies and commercial 
banks, held nearly 43 per cent. Life in- 
surance companies held 17.4 per cent 
and commercial banks about 10 per 
cent. On January 1, 1940, individuals 
and others held only 33.6 per cent of 
the debt, life insurance companies had 
14.9 per cent, and commercial banks 
only 8.1 per cent. 


in 
—_—- 


DAIRY MUDDLE SHUTS PLANT 





Antigo, Wis.—The Antigo Milk Prod- 
ucts Co-operative has discontinued 
wholesale butter production at its local 
plant under the unfavorable  circun- 
stances of continuing losses in the sale 
of the product and the new Government 
requirements for heavy set-asides. 
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REVIEW 


*K A bear, with honey dripping from his mouth, was pursued 
into a river by a swarm of bees. As the bees buzzed angrily back to 
their hive, a lion approached from his watering place upstream. 


“Why do you go to all that trouble for a meal?” asked the lion. 


” 


“Because I love honey!” answered the bear promptly. 


“But fish abound here in the river, and are simple for you to catch. 

Small animals are easy prey, grubs are plentiful under logs and stones, 

tender leaves and grasses are everywhere. You can have them all 
without harm.” 


The bear sat comfortably in the water, licking his chops. His eyes 
were dreamy, his expression ecstatic. 


“None of them is as good as honey ...so sweet, so pure, so de- 
licious! And for something that tastes so much 
better—J don’t mind paying the price,” 


MAKERS OF MILLS MASTER ICE CREAM FREEZERS AND HARDENING CABINETS 
For complete details write Freezer Division, Dept. 506, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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DISA Announces 1946 Committees 
to Carry On Extensive Activities 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Dairy In- 
W raustries Supply Association from 


Washington headquarters has an- 
nounced its committees’ roster for 1946. 
“Most of the committees have been in 
operation since shortly after DISA’s 
twenty-sixth annual business — session 
early in the year,” according to a spokes- 
man of the Association, “but because 
the rounding out of one or two of the 
larger committees has required some 
time, the publication of the full list has 
been deferred. 


Internal committees of DISA are listed 
as follows: 

Executive Committee of Board of 
Ditectors: Gordon Lamont, Lamont, 
Corliss & Co., Chairman; G. E. Wallis, 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, 
Vice-Chairman; H. L. Miller, Chester 
Dairy Supply Company; Robert Rosen- 
baum, David Michael & Co.; Roland F. 
Smith, Waukesha Foundry Co.; Carl 
Wood, Cherry-Burrell Corporation; R. L. 
Young, The Sharples Corporation. 


Finance Committee: Gordon Lamont, 
Chairman; H. L. Miller; E. W. Skinner, 
Sealright Company, Inc.; G. E. Wallis; 
R. L. Young. 


Exposition Committee: R. L. Young, 
Chairman; K. L. Wallace, Walker-Wal- 
lace, Ltd.; Earl Weed, Foote & Jenks, 
Inc. 

Exposition Credentials Committee: K. 
L. Wallace, Chairman; Stanley W. 
Dennis, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Vice- 
Chairman; Howard P. Faust, R. G. 
Wright Co., Inc.; George F. Gallagher, 
Krim-Ko Company; L. N. Lucas, The 
Bastian-Blessing Co.; Cecil F. Dawson, 
Dixie Cup Company. 


Exposition Floor Committee: Earl 
Weed, Chairman; Ray Martin, Kelvinator 
Div., Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Vice-Chair- 
man; R. L. Batchelor, Lathrop-Paulson 
Co.; R. D. Britton, Wisner Mfg. Cor- 
poration; Tom A. Burress, The Heil 
Company; L. V. Keefe, Lily-Tulip Corp.; 
H. L. Solie, General Dairy Equipment, 
Inc. 


DISA Dairy Industrial Market GUIDE 
Committee: R. E. Olson, Taylor Instru- 
ment Cos., Chairman; R. D. Britton; 
H. P. Faust; C. E. Glasser, The Diversey 
Corporation; Wayne D. Jordan, Liquid 
Carbonic Corp.; H. K. Kimble, Kimble 
Glass Co.; George H. Scragg, The White 
Motor Co.; Norman Thomas, Jr., Joe 
Lowe Corporation; R. B. Wilhelm, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
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Credit Information Interchange Com- 
mittee: R. L. Young, Chairman; W. H. 
Hottinger, Jr., Bowey’s Inc., Vice-Chair- 
man; (Representing regional credit man- 
agers groups) St. Louis—R. G. Klingel, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Alternate, G. L. 
Fults, Blanke-Baer Ext. & Preserving 
Co.; Detroit—C. A. Holth, Nash-Kelvin- 
ator Corp.; Alternate, John Kilets, Buhl 
Mfg. Co.; Boston—W. O. Berbrick, 
Walter Baker & Co.; Alternate, Elroy 
B. Dean, Oliver M. Dean & Sons; Chi- 
cago—B. W. Willard, The Creamery 
Package Mfg. Company. 


Technical Committee: H. S. Fielder, 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chairman; H. L. 
Miller and G. W. Putnam, The Cream- 
ery Package Mfg. Company, Co-Chair- 
men; E. R..Alling, Rice & Adams Corp.; 
L. A. Babcock, Oakes & Burger Co.; 
W. W. Cavanaugh, York Corporation; 
F. G. Cornell, Jr., Jensen Machinery 
Co.; H. P. Faust; W. H. Klee, The Pfaud- 
ler Company; Timothy Mojonnier, Mo- 
jonnier Bros. Co.; R. E. Olson; R. F. 
Smith; and the following sub-committee 
members: 


Thermometers and Controls: R. E. 
Olson, Chairman; E. E. Corbett, Porta- 
ble Products Corp.; C. B. Dalzell, Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation; F. A. Faust, The 
Bristol Co.; R. N. Perkins, The Foxboro 
Co. 


Can Washers: E. R. Alling, Chairman; 
H. S. Fielder; H. D. Lathrop, Lathrop- 
Paulson Co.; M. J. Moulthrop, The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


Sanitary Regulations: C. B. Dalzell, 
Chairman; E. R. Alling; F. G. Cornell, 
Jr.; H. P. Faust; H. L. Miller; R. E. 
Olson; G. W. Putnam. 


Bottle Washers: H. P. Faust, Chair- 
man; W. C. Cooper, Geo. J. Meyer Mfg. 
Co.; H. S. Fielder; R. A. Simonson, The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Company. 

Sanitary Fittings: G. N. Sery, Tri- 
Clover Machine Co., Chairman; C. M. 
Anderson, Specialty Brass Co.; C. B. 
Dalzell; Lee M. Mommsen, The Cream- 
ery Package Mfg. Company. 


Regenerators: C. B. Dalzell, Chair- 
man; W. W. Cavanaugh; Dale Gillespie, 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Company; 
Alternate, A. J. Strand, Solar-Sturgess 
Mfg. Co.; New York: W. F. Schram, 
American Seal-Kap Corp., Alternate, 
George Marvin, Joe Lowe Corp.; Cream- 
ery Package Mfg. Company. 

Storage Tank Standards: Harry A. 
Sieck, Alloy Tank Manufacturers Coun- 


cil, Secretary®; J. H. Barron, Stainless 
& Steel Products Co.; R. L. Bartley. 
Gar-Wood Industries, Inc.*; Tom A. 
Burress; E. C. Damrow, Damrow Bros, 
Co.; W. H. Klee; E. B. Lehrack, The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Company; 
Timothy Mojonnier; E, L. Slayton. 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation; W. J. 
Wachowitz, Alloy Products Co. 

Sanitary Standards For Milk Pumps: 
R. F. Smith, Chairman; C. M. Ander- 
son; H. P. Faust; H. S. Fielder; G. N. 
Sery. 

Square Glass Milk Bottle Equipment: 
H. S. Fielder, Chairman; E. R. Alling: 
W. C. Cooper; Stanley W. Dennis; H. 
P. Faust; George W. Mojonnier, Mojon- 
nier Bros. Co.; G. W. Putnam. 

Equipment Cleaning and Sterilizing: 
Louis Shere, The Diversey Corporation, 
Chairman; C. E. Brooker, Solvay Sales 
Corp. Dr. D. H. Jacobsen, Cherry-Bur- 
rell Corporation; J. D. McMahon, The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.; H. Warren 
Mease, Metal Sponge Sales Corp.; P. W. 


Soderberg, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. | 


Homogenizers: H. E. Behlmer, Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, Chairman; D. J. 
Colony, Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co.; A. H. 
Wakeman, The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Company. 


Weigh Tanks, Receiving Vats and 
Sampling Devices: V. Schwarzkopf, 


Lathrop-Paulson Co., Chairman; E. R. 
Alling; L. A. Babcock; E. C. Damrow: 
H. S. Fielder; H. L. Miller; Timothy 
Mojonnier. 


Milk Bottle Crates: James Quirk, The 
Quirk Co., Chairman; J. C. Ard, Certified 
Products Co.; C. P. Carlson, Superior 
Metals Products Company; Charles H. 
Richter, Keiner-Williams Stamping Co.; 
William Robertson, Cumberland Case 
Co.; H. M. Sutton,Baker Box Co.; D. 
VanGeem, Erie Crate & Mfg. Co. 


President Robert Rosenbaum, _ by 
whose appointment the various DISA 
committees are constituted, has deferred 
consideration of 1940 Membership Com- 
mittee appointments to allow the 1945 
Committee in due course to clear its 
docket of pending membership applica- 
tions. The 1945 Committee comprises: 
E. F. Wellinghoff, Girton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chairman; Wayne D. 
Jordan; R. E. Olson; R. F. Smith; R. L. 
Young. 


As Chairman of a Committee on Inter- 
American Conditions George F. Kroha, 
The Pfaudler Company, has accepted 
appointment and jointly with President 
Rosenbaum is selecting a representative 
Committee. 

Other Affiliations 


DISA designees for collaboration in 
the activities of other bodies are also 





*Non-DISA member company representatives; 


serving on invitation. 
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listed in the following tabulation: 

Representatives on Dairy Industry 
Committee: Gordon Lamont; Robert 
Rosenbaum; Roland Smith; Carl Wood; 
Roberts Everett; Alternates, W. D. Jor- 
dan; G .F. Kroha, H. K. Kimble; R. E. 
Olson; G .E. Wallis; the following serve 
on sub-committees of the Dairy Industry 
Committee: Machinery and Equipment 
—G. E. Wallis; Milk Production—H. S. 
Eastwood, The DeLaval Separator Co.; 
Postwar — Robert Rosenbaum; Sugar — 
Gordon Lamont; Sanitary Standards — 
G. W. Putnam; H. S. Fielder; H. L. 
Miller. 

National Councilor in the U. 8. Cham- 
ber of Commerce: C. B. Schmidt, The 
DeLaval Separator Co. 

ae 


KRAFT FOODS APPOINTMENT 


A. C. Hoffman Named Director of 
Purchases to Succeed F. G. Huston 





Appointment of A. C. Hoffman as di- 
rector of purchases for the Kraft Foods 
Company has been announced by G. C. 
Pound, executive vice-president of Kraft. 

Hoffman, former general purchasing 
agent for raw material commodities and 
automotive equipment, will head the 





A. C. 


Hoffman 

general office purchasing department. 
Fred G. Huston, general purchasing 
agent since 1920, will serve as associate 
director of the department until he with- 
draws from active duty in 1947 under 
the company’s retirement plan. 

Frank A. Wilcox, who has been with 
the company since 1924, will be in charge 
of buying manufacturing supplies and 
equipment. His department purchases 
bulk manufacturing supplies, processing 
and packaging supplies, maintenance 
items, manufacturing and office equip- 
ment. 

Wilcox will be assisted by H. Joseph 
Kraft, newly appointed purchasing agent. 
Kraft started work with the company in 
1931 in the mailing division. 

Stephen Lumpp, a Kraft employee for 
14 years, will serve as purchasing agent 
in charge of the raw material commodi- 
ties division. 
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Enrollment Lagging 


Ohio State University Reports Serious 
Drop in Students Enrolling in 
Dairy Industry Courses 


Columbus, Ohio.—Ohio State Univer- 
sity's Department of Dairy Technology, 
which together with three other schools 
in the nation supplies most of the dairy 
industry's highest trained men, is facing 
a serious shortage of students, faculty 
members reported recently. With a pos- 
sible capacity of 200 to 250 students, 
only 50 are now enrolled in the four-year 
which awards a Bachelor of 
Science degree in dairy technology. 


course, 


Ohio State’s department, which ranks 
among the top training spots, according 
to the industry and agricultural educa- 
tors, has been the recipient of more than 
$100,000 in various scholarships, re- 
search funds, and other aids from the 
American dairy industry. 


OSU dairy technology students, who 
are required to do two summers of field 
work before completing their course, and 
usually hired immediately after gradua- 
tion by the firms for which they worked, 
and thus the companies which ask tor 
more graduates later 
commodated. 


cannot be ac- 


Prof. Robert B. Stoltz, one of the out- 
standing figures in this field since the 
department, was organized in 1929, re- 
ports that firms are now looking for 
trained staffs on which to build their 
future operations. “Such trained men, 
right now, are just not available,” Stoltz 
says. 


Unless Ohio State’s department, which 
specializes in training dairy plant man- 
agers, research workers, and people for 
some thirty other occupations in the 
field of dairying, soon receives a new 
pool of students, the effect upon the kinds 
and qualities of dairy products will be 
noticeable in the future, says Professor 
Stoltz. 


Prof. Stoltz cited the increased need 
for trained men and pointed out that 
the industry has grown larger and more 
complex along with every other big, mod- 
ern business, with specialization almost 
a necessity. 


“It takes more skill and supervision to 
deliver clean, pasteurized, properly pre- 
pared milk three times a week than it 
did to deliver it twice a day in the old 
days before milk was pasteurized, 
homogenized and bottled,” he asserted. 


The dairy technology course is rough- 
ly a cross between a science and a busi- 
ness course, with personnel and manage- 
ment courses included. The curriculum 
is based on the fundamental subjects of 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, bac- 


teriology, economics, and accounting. At- 
tempts are made also to evaluate stu- 
dents’ abilities and shift them to the 
branches of the industry for which they 
are best suited. 

Research on ice cream manufacturing, 
cheesemaking, market milk, and other 
forms of dairy improvements will be af- 
fected unless more students train for this 
field, the OSU expert says. 

In addition, Ohio may suffer more than 
other states if students do not enroll in 
larger numbers for such training since 
the Buckeye state now is said to be 
utilizing more  college-trained dairy 
technologists as plant managers than 
probably any other state, according to 
Prof. Stoltz. 
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BRAND NAME RECOGNITION 





Certificate of Public Service Awarded 
to Crown Cork Official 


Walter McManus (right) secretary of 
the Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Maryland, is shown _here- 
with receiving the Brand Names Re- 
search Foundation Golden “Certificate 
of Public Service” from A. O. Buck- 
ingham (left) chairman of the founda- 
tion. 





The certificate was awarded in rec- 
ognition of 52 years continuous service 
of the brand name “Crown Cork.” Bal- 
timore industrial, business, advertising, 
newspaper and radio executives attend- 


ed a testimonial dinner at the Hotel 
Belvedere, Baltimore, May 31, 1946, 
where certificates were awarded to 56 
brand names used for 50 years or long- 
er by manufacturers in the Baltimore 
trade area. 

Oe 


ITHACA DAIRY IN NEW HOME 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Lake View Dairies is 
now operating from its new plant here. 
Only partly equipped at present the 
plant’s capacity is now about 1,000 cans 
daily. This will be boosted to 3,000 
cans daily when equipment now on order 
is finally received and installed. 

The business was founded in 1920 
by the late Albert A. Scholtzhauer and is 
now conducted by his estate through his 
son Walter and managed by Alvin F. 
Goodspeed. 
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DOUBLE EFFECT 


E EVAPORATOR 
“| GG GAL 


RECOVERY QF SOLUDS sxx om on mm me 


Recovery of solids and substantial savings in power, steam and cooling 
water combine to make the Buflovak Double Effect Evaporator the 
most profitable investment in milk condensing and evaporating equip- 
ment. Increased earnings result from a 99.9 + % recovery of all milk 





a solids. Buflovak’s exclusive method of centrifugally admitting vapor 
wel and milk into the separator prevents profit-eating entrainment. There 
rvice is no boiling over —no waste. By saving 50% in steam and cooling 
Bal- water, production costs are lowered considerably — convincing proof 
a of Buflovak’s greater operating efficiency through the application of 
enda- ° . . ° . ° ° 
fotel modern engineering skill. High capacity, ease of operation and clean- 
946. ing are other economy advantages of the Buflovak Double Effect 
» 56 Evaporator. Preferred for its natural fresh flavor, fine color and uni- 
long- form body, Buflovak evaporated and condensed milk always com- 
— mands peak market prices. 
IE For drying whole milk, skim milk or buttermilk investigate the new 
ying g 
a és Buflovak Roller Dryer— another efficient, economical, dividend 
here. paying investment for any progressive creamery. 
the 
cans 
},000 
* BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
1920 
nd is OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 
h his 1627 FILLMORE AVE BUFFALO 11. WN. Y. 
F 295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 4 
n 5 2217 Olive Street St. Lous 3 1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 











Dairy Program at Ames 
Highlights Need of Research 


Many Interesting Discussions at 41st Annual Meeting of The 


American Dairy Science Association 


MES, IOWA — Research and its 

successful application in the field 

of dairying were emphasized here 
recently as the key to future progress in 
that field. Speakers at the opening ses- 
sion of the forty-first annual meeting of 
the American Dairy Science Association, 
staged at Iowa State College, all pointed 
to the importance of research and its in- 
fluence in every phase of dairy work. 


In welcoming the group of more than 
700 to the campus, Dr. Charles E. Friley, 
Iowa State president, pointed to the 
achievements of research during the war 
as an indication of the important part 
it would play in the future. And he 
voiced the intention of the college to 
work closely with the Association in 
maintaining and further developing a 
constructive research program. 


J. A. Nelson, president of the Associa- 
tion from Bozeman, Mont, said the dairy 
industry looks to the scientist for improv- 
ing the quality of dairy products and 
raising the already high standards. 


Emphasizes Importance 


“Our future depends upon the amount 
and kind of research done and the appli- 
cation of this research in the dairy in- 
dustry field in the next few decades,” 
Mr. Nelson stated. 

“The value of research is evidenced 
by the fact that many commercial firms 
have established research of their own 
to promote business. And they are the 
firms which have become most success- 


ful in the field.” 


Mr. Nelson pointed out that these are 
challenging times for agricultural experi- 
ment stations. He said they are faced 
with such tasks as finding substitutes for 
high-protein dairy feeds essential to 
maintaining production. 


“Our station already is on its way to 
solving this problem,” he said, “by pro- 
cessing certain weed seed which was 
found to be high in protein. In another 
approach it was found that 5 pounds of 
potatoes can be fed to dairy cows in lieu 
of 1 pound of feed concentrate, with no 
bad flavor imparted to the milk.” 


Points Out Other Problems 


Other problems which Mr. Nelson 
pointed out as needing attention include 
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the application of science to the problem 
of increasing milk production per cow; 
disease control, particularly of mastitis; 
and stabilizing the vitamin A potency of 
butter throughout the year. 


Turning to the place occupied by 
dairying in the United States today, E. 
S. Estel, secretary of the Iowa State 
Dairy Association, reminded the group 
that income from dairying is now greater 
than for any other single farm operation 
or crop and accounts for nearly 20 per 
cent of total farm income. 


Mr. Estel stressed the importance of 
continued research along the lines ex- 
pressed by Nelson, and he praised the 
work of the various dairy associations. 


Looking to the future, he said it ap- 
pears that the milk drying plants which 
began operation during the war, prob- 
ably will have few worries in finding an 
outlet for their products for some time 
to come. 


Although eventually some reduction is 
expected in the number of drying plants, 
Mr. Estel believes that both skim and 
whole milk powder are here to stay. 


“Future volume of cheese manufac- 
tured will depend to a great extent on 
governmental. price policies,” Mr. Estel 
said. “In the event that price controls 
are completely lifted the bulk of cheese 
making will no doubt be concentrated 
as before in areas where conditions are 
most adaptable to that product.” 


Representatives from 42 states and 6 
foreign countries attended the meeting 
at Ames. 


<i> 
—_—— 





LEAVES OWENS-ILLINOIS 





Trumbull Forms Consumer Research 
Organization in Toledo, Ohio 


Howard A. Trumbull, sales promotion 
manager of the Glass Container Division 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., has resigned 
effective August 1 to enter business as 
a consumer research consultant. 


Mr. Trumbull is forming a consumer 
research organization which will be 
known as National Family Opinion, and 
will consult also on other marketing 
functions and related services. 


Announcement of his plans was made 


. 
by Smith L. Rairdon, vice president and 
general sales manager of the Glass Con- 
tainer Division. His successor will be 
announced later. 

This new concern will be organized 
on lines similar to the Home Makers 
Guild of America, which has gained 
widespread recognition for its many fact- 
finding studies of products. It has con- 
ducted consumer opinion surveys on 
timely topics from the home-makers’ 
point of view. 


A native Toledoan, Mr. Trumbull is 
an alumnus of the University of Toledo, 
Before joining Owens-Illinois, he served 
four years in the advertising department 
of Champion Spark Plug Co., seven years 
as advertising manager of Meilink Safe 
Co., and two years as salesman for 
Graphic Arts Corp. 

He came to Owens-Illinois Nov. 1, 
1932, as assistant advertising manager. 
He organized the merchandising de- 
partment of the Glass Container Division 
and became its first manager in 1935, 
In 1944 he organized and assumed man- 
agement of the sales promotion depart- 
ment. 

ee 


BORDEN AWARD TO GOULD 


American Chemical Society Selects 
University of Maryland Professor 


Dr. Ira A. Gould, Jr., professor of 
dairy manufacturing at the University of 
Maryland, who was picked by the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society to win the 1946 
award, was presented with the honor 
at the Society’s ses- 
sions at Atlantic City, 
in the Agricultural 
and Food Chemical 
section meeting. 


A native of Kansas 
Dr. Gould received 
his technical training 
at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, the Michigan 
State College, ‘and the 
University of Wisconsin. He has been 
on the Maryland staff for the past year 


and a half. 


Fundamental research on chemical 
changes in milk and milk products, espe- 
cially those caused by heat was the basis 
for selection of Dr. Gould for the 1946 
award of $1000 and a gold medal. Stud- 
ies included work on sulfides in milk 
which cause cooked but prevent oxi- 
dized flavor, formation of lactic and 
formic acids in stored dairy products, 
and spoilage of milk fat and other prob- 
lems in improving butter quality. 





Dr. Ira A. Gould, Jr. 


Among more than 50 papers he has 
published on his researches, have also 
been data on manufacture and _ storage 
of evaporated milk, ice cream stabilizers, 
and analysis of dairy products. 
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Thatcher T-Square* milk bottles can bring you 


such cost reducing advantages. Don’t pass up these 


opportunities for further benefits from every other 


day delivery. Write Thatcher for full information. 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED U S PATENT OFFICE 


PHATORER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Visit the Thatcher Booth No. 805 Dairy Industries Exposition. 
July, 1946 
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It is apparent, Mr. Cordon observed, effe 

that greater economies of distribution onl 

MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY EGG CARTONS - FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS can be effected, and waste can be avoid- allo 

ed, by having ample cold storage right tha 
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at the points of consumption so that 
foods can be shipped sufficiently in ad- 
vance to avoid bottlenecks caused by 
rush shipping at the last minute. 


Plants of this type will also aid greatly 
in enabling the Southern food producers 
to raise in tremendous quantities with- 
out fear of loss because of flooded market 
conditions at harvest season. In this 
type of mammoth cold storage plant, 
the excess products can be held for a 
sufficient length of time to enable market 
gluts to disappear, thus creating a more 
stable and balanced economy for the 
farmer and food processor. 


Still Under Control 


Well-Known British Firm Outlines 
Difficulties — Sees No Early Re- 
turn to Free Markets 


Glasgok, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view’ )—The fact that British firms still 
find it extremely difficult to determine 
exactly what the future may hold for 
them is indicated in the present report 
of the Maypole Dairy Company, Ltd., 
one of the major British butter concerns. 
Pre-war, such concerns specialized in the 
handling of certain products and estab- 
lished a very great reputation. That 
reputation still stands, even if the prod- 
uct handled is a pooled product similar 
to the quality obtainable elsewhere, 
under bulk buying. It is obvious that 
the function of such specialists has been 
completely withdrawn. How soon it may 
be reurned it is impossible to say, since 
at this date there is no indication that 
the Government plans to allow free trad- 
ing in food commodities. 
the position, Sir 
George Schuster, chairman of the May- 
pole Dairy Company, Ltd., states: 


Commenting on 


“It is still not possible to work out 
our precise plans for the future, largely 
because of the continued necessity for 
controls and the uncertainty of Govern- 
ment policy as to when and to what 
extent these controls will be relaxed. As 
I have indicated in previous reviews, the 
war has brought our company special 
difficulties. Maypole shops, prior to the 
war, specialized in certain lines such as 
eggs, butter, margarine and tea, for 
which we organized our own supplies, 
so as to obtain goods of special quality 
for sale to the consumer in the freshest 
possible condition. By this means our 
trade was steadily increased, and we 


built up a valuable goodwill with our | — 


customers. 


Effect of the War 


“The war changed all that and the 


effect of controls has meant that we are 
only able to sell what the Government 
allocates to us. Whilst we can still claim 
that our methods of handling goods and 
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preserving their freshness in the branches 
are of definite advantage, yet the dis- 
tinctive quality of our own organization 
has been taken from us, and this has 
operated adversely on our trade. 


“I believe that concerns like ours, with 
specialized knowledge of commodities 
and close contact with the consuming 
public, must still play an important part 
in the distribution of foodstuffs. Central 
buyings by Governments may be neces- 
sary in times of scarcity, but when these 
are over, it is essential that organizations 
like ours should have the liberty and in- 
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ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 
COMPANY 


Chocolate and Cocoa Division 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK 


unchallenged—first today as always! 


centive to give the public all their advan- 
tages of selective quality, freshness, and 
personal attention, to individual 
sumer tastes, which must tend 
destroyed by any schemes of 
buying. 


con 
to be 
central 


“The company’s prospects for 1946 
are bound up inseparably with the ques- 
tion of supplies and the extent to which 
relaxation in control of production and 
sale may be possible. It seems unlikely 
that there will be any substantial lifting 
of controls in the near future, and 
must be in such a state of efficiency and 


we 


readiness that it can take full advantage 
of any improvement in the supply posi- 


tion, as and when this comes about. 








“I just told him about a dairy that sells ; 
Johnston-flavored chocolate milk!” 
Clear the track { Smart customers are eager to buy from dairies 
that make chocolate milk with the famous Johnston flavors! And 


wise dairy operators know that Johnston quality is unchanged, 
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Seek More Wheat 


Association Urges Government to 


Release More at Once for Dairy 
and Poultry Flocks 


Chicago, Ill.—Warning that essential 
poultry flocks are being liquidated and 
that dairy production is being curtailed 
drastically in some areas, the American 
Feed Manufacturers 
wired government officials an urgent re- 
quest that existing 
amended to permit feed manufacturers 
to obtain wheat immediately. 


association has 


restrictions be 


Under present regulations, feed man- 
ufacturers are restricted in their use otf 
wheat to 60 per cent of the 
they used on an average during last De- 
cember and January. Since most manu- 
facturers used little or no wheat during 
that period, they are allowed to use 
practically today, 
bumper crop of wheat on hand, Walter 
C. Berger, president of the Association 
explained. 


amount 


none despite the 


Pointing out that feed mills are clos- 
ing down altogether for lack of 
supplies, the association asked that feed 
manufacturers be permitted to 
wheat, when other grains are unavail- 
able, to bring feed production up to 
the 80% level allowed by government 
order. Pacific Coast manufacturers al- 
ready have received this concession. 


grain 


use 


“This shortage of mixed feeds is force- 
ing too great a liquidation of essential 
poultry flocks and is curtailing dairy 
production too drastically in many areas 
where the dairymen must rely on mixed 
feed,” the Association telegraphed 
Washington. “With another bumper 
wheat crop on hand and harvesting in 
full swing, immediate action on this pro- 
posed amendment will not only help 
curtail the drastic liquidation men- 
tioned, but will also take off a lot of 
pressure from the right corn market.” 

nea 


ANNOUNCES WAGE RAISE 


Girton Manufacturing Co. Increases 
Pay Rates 1842 Cents Per Hour 


The Girton Manufacturing Company 
of Millville, Pennsylvania, has announced 
a general wage raise of 18%c per hour 
for all production employees. This raise 
became effective Monday, July 1. The 
company has also announced a reduction 
in the length of the work-week to 40 
hours, effective at the same time. 


This firm operates the principal indus- 
trial plant in the Millville area, employ- 
ing approximately three hundred people. 
It is one of the nation’s leading dairy 
and farm equipment manufacturers. 

The new wage increase brings to 23%c 
an hour the total wage increase granted 


42 


The an- 


by this firm since V-J day. 
nouncement places the company in the 
forefront among the American industrial 
firms who are following the current 
trend of increasing wages and decreasing 


hours. The total pay increase of the 
Girton Manufacturing Company is well 
ahead of the national average of 18kc. 


Paul K. Girton, president of the com- 
pany, in announcing new hours and 
wages said, “The company is indeed 
happy that the widespread acceptance 
accorded the milk processing equipment 
bearing the Girton trade mark by dairy- 
men throughout the world has made 
this forward step in employee relation- 
ship possible.” 

a 


NEW SALES MANAGER 


W. C. Stolk, vice president in charge 
of sales of American Can Company, re- 
cently announced the appointment of L. 
W. Graaskamp as general sales manager. 
A native of Milwaukee, Graaskamp 
served two years in the A. E. F., joining 
the Can Company organization at Chi- 
cago shortly after leaving the service in 
March, 1920. His first sales assignments 
were in Iowa and Wisconsin and in 1931 
he returned to the Chicago office where, 
in 1934, he became assistant district sales 
manager of the packers’ can division. He 
was transferred to New York as assistant 
general sales manager in 1944. 








Boosts Dairy Industry 





It leaves milk’s goodness strictly alone—the Duraglas bottle 


Bunaglas 


Cooperating with the dairy industry on 
National Dairy Month, this Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company consumer advertisement apr 
peared in the June 15 issue of Saturday 
Evening Post. It will be seen also in the 
July Parents’ magazine. The industry’s mes- 
sage ‘‘Nature’s Most Nearly Perfect Food’’ 
is shown on the milk bottle, the most prom- 
inent position in the ad. 

The final statement in the copy again points 
to milk as ‘‘the best of all foods’’. Timed 
also to coincide with June Dairy Month, a 
letter-folder showing three current Owens- 


Illinois dairy trade paper ads was mailed by 
this company to 
members. 


dairy supply industry 







EISENHOWER’S OWN STORY 


Personal Definitive Account of World’s 

War II Now Ready for Distribution 

“Eisenhower’s Own Story of the War,” 
one of the most important documents in 
history, was released June 28, by Arco 
Publishing Company, New York. 

This book is the personal, definitive 
account by the Supreme Commander of 
the world’s greatest military operation, 
from the Day of Invasion to the Day ot 
Victory in Europe. The book tells the 
first-hand story of the planning and exe- 
cution of the invasion; the landings in 
Normandy; the breaching of the Atlantic 
Wall; the strategic attacks and retreats; 
the disappointments and successes which 
led to the final crushing victory over the 
Nazi machine. 

This documentary story comes at a cli- 
matic moment for now — when the con- 
flicting reports of a host of observers 
have flamed into controversy with serious 
charges receiving circulation on a world 
scale the one man qualified to present all 
the facts speaks out. The book is certain 
to create international discussion and to 
take its place as an indispensable source 
book for future historians. 

“Eisenhower's Own Story of the War” 
will be available in two editions 
wherever books are sold: paper bound at 
$1.00, and bound in cloth and boards at 
$2.50 with order. 


_ 
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HYGEIA SURVIVES FLOOD 


Warehouse Company in Elmira Es- 
capes Damage of High Waters 





Hygeia Refrigerating Company in El- 
mira, N. Y. came through the greatest 
flood in the history of Elmira area prac- 
tically unscathed. The flood wall erect- 
ed a few years ago saved the company 
from damage. At no time was the plant 
shut down, and all temperatures were 
maintained. 

The water level dropped many feet 
and the flood receded rapidly, but EI- 
mira, including homes, is sorely stricken 
with losses that run into the millions. 

J. R. Shoemaker, president of the 
Hygeia firm in writing to the “Review” 
about the flood said, “I have lived here 
all my life and would not have dreamed 
such a catastrophe was in the realm of 
possibility. However, we are deeply 
grateful that Hygeia has escaped any 
loss or damage, because, as you know, 
we are located directly at the junction of 
the river and the railroad bridge crossing 
it. It is a welcome 50th anniversary 
present.” 


<i 





NEW MILK DRYING UNIT 


Ovid, Mich.—The Detroit Ceamery 
Company’s new building to be used by 
the powdered milk department is well 
along toward completion. 
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MATHIESON CHAIRMAN RETIRES 


Edwin M. Allen Served Chemical 
Firm as Executive Since 1919 


Edwin M. Allen has retired from his 
post as chairman of the board of The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, it was an- 
nounced June 10, by George W. Dolan, 
President. Mr. Allen will continue as 
a director of the company, Mr. Dolan 
stated. 

Mr. Allen joined the Mathieson organ- 
ization as president in 1919, at a time 
when the company’s plants were suffer- 
ing from the strain put upon them dur- 





Edwin M. 


Allen 


ing the first World War. Mr. Allen de- 
voted himself to a seven year plant re- 
building program and a plan for selling 
chemicals directly to users. 

He also organized traffic and technical 
service departments and extended the 
company’s research and development 
facilities. The company’s line of chem- 
icals was constantly extended to include 
new products, some of them made coin- 
mercially available for the first time by 
Mathieson research. In 1934, a new 


Mathieson plant started operations at 
Lake Charles, a location which was 


selected by Mr. Allen. 


During World War I and the early 
part of World War II, he represented 
the chemical industry on the National 
Industrial Conference Board. During 
World War II, he served on the Chemical 
Advisory Committees of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board and as a member of 
the Advisory Board to the Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 


THATCHER COMPANY EARNINGS 








Board of Directors Declare Stock Divi- 
dend to Holders of Common Stock 
At a special meeting of Thatcher 
Manufacturing Company’s stockholders 
in Elmira, N. Y., Franklin B. Pollock, 
president, advised that in spite of the 
coal strike, the railroad strike, and the 
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flood, May earnings were fairly satis- 
factory and the operations in June were 
normal. He estimated earnings for the 
second three month period of 1946, after 
taking care of preference dividend re- 
quirements, to be approximately $1.50 
per share for the common stock. 


At this meeting, more than 77 per cent 
of Thatcher’s convertible preference 
stockholders and more than 83 per cent 
of the holders of common stock voted 
in favor of a plan to amend the terms 
and provisions of the convertible prefer- 
ence stock so as to reduce the annual 
dividend on that stock from $3.60 per 
share to $2.40 per share. 


At the same time, the common stock- 


holders voted to improve the conversion 
features of the convertible preference 
stock. Under the new conditions, the 
preference stock will be convertible into 
1 1/5 shares:of common stock, whereas 
formerly it was convertible share for 
share into common stock. 


A dividend also declared 
the common stock of the corporation, 
payable in common stock, at the rate of 
one share for each twenty shares out- 
standing of record at the close of busi- 
ness on July 31, 1946, payable August 
15, 1946, or as soon thereafter as may 
be practicable. Fractional shares will 
not be issued but script certificates will 
be issued in lieu thereof. 


was upon 





Reconditioning and installation of all 
sanitary lines can now be handled 


perform an efficient and effective job. 





with speed by any plant mechanic. &, 
The simplified, hand operated, SUPER SPEED TOOLS designed to 


Wherever sanitary lines are erected, engineers specify “TRI-CLOVER 
SUPER SPEED TOOLS” to perform an efficient and speedy job. 
Expensive fittings need attention to give long life. All of the tools 
needed to service or install your lines are now available in complete 
sets. Be prepared for any emergency and order 


pe 








your set today 





“SUPER SPEED’’ TOOL SET No. 2 
Stock No. 07-1068-2 
FOR 1'° AND 2 SANITARY LINES 








*"SUPER SPEED’ TOOL SET No. 3 
Stock No. 07-1068-3 
FOR 2, 2¢ AND 3° SANITARY LINES 
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Vise Base 
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Stock No. 07-1068-4 
FOR 4° SANITARY LINES P 
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“SUPER SPEED’’ TOOL SET No. 1 
Stock No. 07-1068-1 


Contains all the tools 
install or service 


FOR 1° AND 11% 


t Trimo Tube Holding 6 
and 7 


Trimo Tube Holding Cute 


Exponding Blocks 


1" and 1% 9 Thread Choser 
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TRI-CLOVER CATALOG 346 LISTS A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES OF INDIVIDUAL SUPER SPEED TOOLS 
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STAINLESS STEEL AND TRI-ALLOY 
FITTINGS ¢ VALVES ¢ PUMPS ¢ TUBING e SPECIALTIES 


TRI-CLOVER MACHINE CO. KENOSHA, WIS. 
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Accomplishments of Milk Bottle 
Industry During War Period 


Russell B. Wilhelm of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Tells How Milk Trade 
Was Serviced Adequately Under Wartime Handicaps — 


Annual Production Shows Marked Increase 


HE MILK BOTTLE INDUSTRY may be rightfully 
"| prow of its accomplishments in supplying containers 
to the dairy trade during and since the wartime period, 
Russell B. Wilhelm, manager of the Dairy Container Division 


of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, said in a recent statement 
to the dairy industry. 


Mr. Wilhelm milk bottle 
business for nineteen years and recently was elected a com- 
modity director on containers of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Inc., backed up his with a factual 
story of the part played by the milk bottle industry during 
war. 


who has been active in the 


Association, statement 


and since the 


During the five year period preceding 1941, the milk 
bottle industry shipped an annual average of slightly under 
2% million gross of glass bottles, reaching a high of slightly 
more than 2% million gross in 1937 and almost 2% million 


gross in 1940, Mr. Wilhelm said. 


Wartime Production Comparisons 


He pointed out that for the five year period beginning 
with 1941, the industry had an average annual production of 
milk bottles of exactly 3% million gross. This meant an average 
annual production increase of 850,000 gross or 35 per cent, 
he stated. 


In 1945, he added, the industry shipped 3,600,000 gross, 
an increase of 640,000 gross over 1944 or 21.6 per cent; 475,- 
000 gross or 15 per cent more than in 1943; 1,100,000 gross 
or 47.5 per cent more than the last pre-war year of 1940. 

Mr. Wilhelm showed that the increase of 640,000 
gross over 1944 meant that dairies received 92,000,000 more 
bottles in 1945 than in the previous year. 

Since each of these bottles has a potential of delivering 
an average of 35 to 40 units of milk during its life, it follows 
that the returnable, reuseable glass milk bottle enabled the 
dairy industry to deliver approximately 3% billion added units 
of milk in 1945, Mr. Wilhelm contended. 





of milk bottles 
pint, the tall 


Handi-Square family 


on parade: (Left to right) 


the quart, half-pint and the squat _half-pint. 
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During this crit- 
ical period, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Com- 
pany gave unsel- 
fish help to the 
dairy industry 
through a “return bottle” program which brought back liter- 
ally millions of milk bottles throughout the nation. 





Russell B. 
Container Division of Owens-Ilinois Glass Co. 


Wilhelm, Manager of Dairy 


Campaigns to Return Bottles 

These programs which were complete in detail helped 
dairies continue to service the consumer with milk by getting 
“slacker” milk bottles back into circulation. They were sup- 
ported by a nation-wide publicity effort designed to encourage 
housewives to hunt through their houses to get bottles back 
to the dairies. Drivers were urged to pick up empty milk 
bottles to help in this great crusade. 

Mr. Wilhelm pointed out that the steadily increasing 
consumption of milk and the demand for bottles in war plants 
and to army camp areas were responsible for the tremendous 
milk bottle production increases in 1941 and 1942. 

In 1941, production and shipments jumped to 3% million 
gross, While in 1942, this total further increased to 3 1/3 
million gross. All dairies were obtaining all the bottles they 
needed and the milk bottle industry was not yet manufactur- 
ing all the milk bottles it could produce, Mr. Wilhelm said. 

Then in 1942, WPB issued Order No. 10, requiring a 
deposit on all bottles, and Order No. 79, restricting the dis- 
tribution of cream and limiting the amount of fluid milk that 
could be sold in areas of 50,000 population or more. 

The effect of these orders was felt fully in 1943 and the 
demand for milk bottles decreased with 3,130,000 gross being 
shipped that year. This was approximately 100,000 gross less 
than was shipped in 1941 and 200,000 gross less than 1942. 

The milk bottle industry was still not operating to capacity 
and dairies were receiving all the glass bottles they wanted. 
Service was good and factory stocks satisfactory. 

Reasons for Decreased Demand 

Mr. Wilhelm gave the following reasons for this decrease 

in demand: 


1. Army camp areas were saturated and war plants were 
obtaining sufficient packaged milk. 


2. The use of other type milk containers increased. 

3. Dairies were obtaining greater trippage from their 
bottles as a result of WPB orders. 

Milk bottle shipments slumped in 1944 because of lack 
of demand, falling to slightly under 3 million gross, 1/3 million 
gross under 1942 and 100,000 gross under 1943. Dairies were 
getting all the bottles they needed and glass manufacturers 
had idle machine capacity. 

These are some of the reasons for this fall-off: 

1. Millions of men were going overseas. 

2. Increasing numbers were going from metropolitan 
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centers into army camp areas which already had been satur- 
ated with bottles in 1941 and 1942. 

3. The “float” of bottles, that is, the eight bottles required 
for servicing each unit of milk delivered, was coming back to 
the dairies as the service people went overseas. Naturally, 
dairies were using these bottles instead of buying new ones. 


4. Dairies were also obtaining greater trippage because 
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of the mandatory deposit. The best figures obtainable showed 
approximately 40 trips in 1944 compared with a previous 
35 trips. 


Reversal in Demand Trend 


Then followed a great increase in demand for bottles 
after V-E Day and when WPB lifted all limitation orders after 
\-J] Day, permitting dairies to distribute more milk and cream. 
It was then that a real shortage developed. Service people 
were returning but the “float of bottles” that had been used 
for supplying them before they went into service or overseas 
had been used up. 

Dairies needed eight bottles for each unit of milk sup- 
plied these men at their disembarkation points and also at 
their home towns after they had been separated from the 
service. The demand thus created far exceeded the available 
supply. 


QUARTS OF FLUID MILK CONSUMED PER CAPITA 


VERSUS 


GROSS OF GLASS MILK BOTTLES SHIPPED ANNUALLY 


(1936 - 1945) 
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* COURTESY - MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 

Listed here are some of the reasons why dairies are un- 
able at the present time to receive all the milk bottles they 
need: 

1. Twenty-five per cent increase in the consumption of 
fluid milk. 


; 2. Lifting of restrictions on the distribution of cream and 
fluid milk. 
3. Re-saturating markets to meet the needs of returning 


— people because of the original bottle float having been 
used up. 
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0.1, selected sun-ripened 
Valencia oranges are used 
for making Mission Dairy 
Orange. It produces a de- 
licious real fruit orange- 
ade that keeps customers 
satisfied and builds profit- 
able repeat business. Join 
the increasing list of lead- 
ing dairies using Mission 
Dairy Orange. Order 


yours today. 


Mission Dry Corporation 


Mission Dairy 
Orange Is 
From 
Grove - Fresh 
Oranges 


5001 
Hudson St., 
Dearborn St., 


So. 
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CONSTANT 
USE 
with 


CLEVE-0-CEMENT 


with CLEVE-0-CEMENT. 
eracked floors quickly, 


No need for floor repair shut-downs 


Patches worn, rutted, at minimum 
Sets 


Becomes 


easily, 
cost. Applied in only a few minutes over wet or dry floors. 


hard overnight. Simple and easy; no special tools required. 


28 times harder than ordinary cement. Bonds perfectly. Insures 


smooth, Not an 
Withstands 


refrigerators, 


non-porous, non-slip surface. asphalt emulsion. 


heat, cold, water, steam. Especially designed for 


bottling, cooling and pasteurizing rooms. 


Write for details of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9105 Reno Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Mr. Wilhelm pointed out that two important develop- 
ments occurred during the winter of 1944 and early months of 
1945, which caused an increased demand for milk bottles. 


Developments in 1944 and 1945 


1. Orders started accumulating for the Handi-Square 
milk bottle. Designed as a postwar container, this new bottle 
had such tremendous advantages for both dairies and con- 
sumers, that there was a persistent demand for its immediate 
introduction. Dairies with limited storage and delivery facili- 
ties began placing orders for these new bottles. Retail outlets 
wanted the Handi-Square—it saved refrigerator space; and 
milk consumers preferred it for storage of large supplies of 
milk brought on by the “every-other-day” delivery plan. 

2. A backlog of milk bottle orders developed and de- 
liveries of bottles to dairies were delayed because of inclement 
weather that winter, transportation difficulties, manpower short- 
ages and with some dairies, gas and fuel shortages. 


Owens-Illinois make the following moves, he explained: 

1. Brought its milk bottle manufacturing up to 100 per 
cent capacity. 

2. Initiated a policy whereby it would not take orders 
from new accounts or orders for new Handi-Square installa- 


tions, thus reserving its entire production for the normal needs 
of its regular customers. 


The square bottle, Mr. Wilhelm pointed out, has been a 
boon to the dairy industry, particularly for those dairies short 
of cold room space and truck capacity. It is one of the things 
that helped make the every-other-day delivery system more 
acceptable to the consumers. 


The Handi-Square bottle provides a good manufacturing 
and service situation, and simplifies the mold operation. There 
has been relative small if any loss of bottles because of change- 
overs to the Handi-Square, he said, since dairies can find a 
market for their round bottles. In many cases they have been 
able to use up their own stock of round bottles. 


Throughout these trying times, the goal of Owens-Illinois 
has been to supply an adequate number of containers to en- 
able dairies to deliver their milk regularly. 


Ewald Dairy Holds “Open House“ 


New Equipment Displayed at Opening of Modern Milk 
Distributing Plant in Minneapolis 





One of the first installations of the new, postwar Heil 
stainless steel milk storage tanks is a battery of three recently 
put into service by Ewald Brothers Dairy at Minneapolis, 
Minn. These new 2,000 gallon tanks feature 86” pun heads 
with gracefully rounded 5” knuckle radius curves at the 
point where the heads are joined to the shells. All seams are 
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carefully ground and polished to match the lustrous finish 
of the metal itself. Smoothly rounded corner have also been 
applied wherever fittings meet the inside walls of the vessels, 

A futher refinement in the new Heil storage tanks is ap 
ingenuous three-bladed propeller with a special pitch, adopted 
after long experimentation, to get perfect flow and rapid 
agitation of the milk. 











Ewald Brothers celebrated their 60th anniversary on April 
11 with over 300 guests at a banquet at the Nicollet Hotel 
and an “open house” at the dairy. Guests included Hon. Ed¢- 


ward Thye, Governor of Minnesota, Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Mayor of Minneapolis, and many other prominent notables 

Since 1920, five big additions have been made to the 
Ewald plant, including a modern garage with a capacity of 
80 trucks. 


Dry Milk Efficiency Contest 


Inauguration of an efficiency contest for the dry milk 
plants affiliated with Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., and an- 
nouncement of the first plant winners has been made by Ben 
Zakariasen, manager of laboratories and field service of the 
organization. 

Winners for the first three months of the efficiency con- 
test were: Spray dry milk—Brainerd, Minn., 
99.40, managed by D. B. Egbom; 
managed by Sigfried Swanson. 

Roller dry milk—Sandstone, Minn., 
{oy Huitfeldt. Brainerd, 99.07. 

The contest, modeled after the well known Land O’Lakes 
efficiency contest in butter, is based on quality production 365 
days of the year. Zakariasen stressed that the contest and the 
awards are for all employees in the dry milk plants. 





with a score of 


Whitehall, Wis., 99.37 


99.24, plant manager, 
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the United States and Canada—Cherry-Burrell 
and Associate Distributors are standing by to meet 


your dairy supply needs. These are big supply 


ia “stores”... relied upon by thousands of alert 
" a dairy products manufacturers. They're big in more 
ways than one ... the range of supplies 
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Yes, Cherry-Burrell x 52 is a formula worth using. 
—a Next time you need brushes, washing powders, 
O'Lakes aprons, boots, bottles, hose, bottle caps, 
or rs or any dairy supplies, order from Cherry-Burrell. 
If they're available, you'll get ‘em in a hurry! 
— Just phone, write or wire your nearest 
— Cherry-Burrell branch or Associate Distributor. 
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‘ORK 427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES. 
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Now Available... 
HART'S 


FRESH—FROZEN 


Naturally Sweet, Delicious and Colorful Vitamin-Full 
NOW available in consumer-size containers. Ready 
to deliver (along with milk) right to the doorstep — 
to serve each breakfast with that necessary Vitamin 
C the year ’round. 


SAVES the housewife in cost, in time, 
muss — a real contribution. Easy to 
handle. 


HART’S is specially juiced from fruit selected to give 
the finest tree-fresh flavor, color, natural sweetness 
and high Vitamin “C” content. 'Tis frozen fresh, pure 
and sweet — a “natural” for year ’round sales volume. 
Dairy franchises now open. 


in fuss and 
store and to 


LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 













Improved Deodorized FLY- 
TOX contains pyrenone, acom- 
bination of purified pyrethrum 
extract and piperonyl cyclohex- 
enone (the newly developed 
toxic ingredient). MORE 

POTENT THAN EVER... 
SAFER TO USE. 

-Rid your plant of Roaches, Flies 
and most other insects with this 
safe-to-use, economical spray. 
Comes in 1-gal., 5-gal., 30-gal. and 
55-gal. containers. Harmless to 
humans or animals. Safe to use 


near uncovered foods. Therefore, ideal for ridding Dairy 
Non-contam- 


Products Plants of disease-laden insects. 
inating . . . leaves no odor. 


WRITE TODAY 
Get prices and full information. 
Prompt shipments guaranteed. 
Rex Research Corp., Toledo 7, O. 


REX SURFACE INSECTICIDE—DDT 
(Contains 5% DDT and other active ingredients; 


New residual insecticide. Flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs and certain other, 
insects die 1 to 3 hours after contact with treated surface. Effective for 
months. Spray or paint on walls and ceilings... in cracks and crevices. 


REX RESEARCH CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 7, OHIO 
















Presentation of Two Borden Awards 





American Dairy Science Assn. Honors Dr. Paul H. Tracy 
and Dr. Ezra Paul Reineke for Dairy Science Research 


Ames, lowa—Presentation of two Borden Awards and a 
new annual award, introduced this year by the American 
Dairy Science Association, climaxed the 3-day meeting ot that 
Association at Iowa State College June 20. 

The Borden Awards, highest honor for dairy science re. 
search, were conferred on Dr. Paul H. Tracy, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Dr. Ezra Paul Reineke, of Michigan 
State College. 

O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, Unit. 
ed States Department of Agriculture, received the Associa- 
tion award. 

The Borden Awards—a gold medal and $1,000 to each 
recipient—were presented by W. A. Wentworth, secretary of 
the Borden Company Foundation at the final banquet meeting 

The Association nominated Dr. Tracy for his research 
in dairy manufacturing and Dr. Reineke tor his research in 
the production of synthetic hormones as a stimulent to milk 
production. 

Dr. Tracy’s recognition came for his contribution to the 
industry's knowledge of homogenized milk, oxidized flavors 
in dairy products, the use of corn sugar and syrup in dairy 
products and the keeping quality of spray dried whole milk 
In addition, he formed the Chicago Dairy Technology So- 
ciety in 1930 and has since served as secretary. 

Dr. Reineke has achieved recognition from scientists for 
his research in determining the chemical conditions favoring 
the transformation of casein into synthetic thyroprotein. This 
synthetic hormone, though still in the experimental stage, holds 
promise of increasing milk production when fed to dairy 
cattle among many other possible uses. 

Reed’s citation, with the award of a certificate and life 
membership in the Association, was read by H. P. Davis of 
the University of Nebraska. Reed was cited for his work in 
sponsoring Dairy Herd Improvement Association work and 
making available the records thus obtained for use in selee- 
tive breeding. Studies, under his direction, in the processing 
of dairy products have led to improvements in the manufac- 
ture of cheese, butter, ice cream and powdered milk. 





Prof. James W. Linn Appointed at Cornell 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Prof. James W. Linn of Kansas State Col- 
lege has been appointed, effective July 1, as acting professor 
of animal husbandry in extension at Cornell for an 11-month 
period. He will help during the absence of Prof. Stanley 
Brownell who is on leave as chief of livestock and meats in 
the Office of Military Government in Germany. 

Professor Linn is a former president of the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers Association of America and at present is also official type 
classification inspector for the association as well as a member 
of the research committee. He has judged dairy cattle at state 
fairs in the Mid-West and at Dairy Cattle Congress. He served 
as a member of the board of directors of the American Dairy 
Science Association 1935-38, and continues 1944-47. 

A graduate of Kansas State College, he was a farmer and 
breeder of registered dairy cattle for 10 years before returning 
to Kansas State to teach. He is the author of 10 extension 
bulletins on dairying, writes a weekly dairy column in the 
Kansas City Star, and has contributed articles to dairy journals 
and breed magazines. 

The rapid growth and development of the dairy industry 
in Kansas is credited considerably to his educational and pro- 
motional work. 
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ICE WATER IN THE EVENING 


with 


“KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER 


The “KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER furnishes 32°-34 F. 
water all during your cooling time-—morning and evening. 
Plate coolers, surface coolers, cabinet coolers, vats, etc., or 
any combination make no difference to the “KING ZEERO” 
ICE BUILDER — it furnishes 32°-34° F. water ail day long. 


% ICE WATER 
ALL DAY 


se PRODUCT 


The comparatively small compressor required for building ic PROTECTION 


during off load per.ods gives economical initial cost and low 
electric current demand charges. Installation is simple — just 
the lines to your compressor and water circulating pump to 
hook up. Floor space is minimum —a 10,000 lb. unit uses only 
6 ft. x 6 ft. of floor space. Controls are simple —no sensitiv 


controls requiring close adjustment or attention. It is good we = Low ~* 
looki sheet alumi id ith inted trim. 

ooking —sheet aluminum sides wi painte rim OPERATING 
The “KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER is available in capacities cosTsSs 


of 1,600 to 10,000 lbs. ice building and storage capacity in one 
tank with no ice handling. Additional units are added for larger 
requirements or expanded production. 





For ice water at all times, product protection, simple operation 
and low operating cost use a “KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER. 


Wrife for Bulletin No. 74 PATENTS PENDING 
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| THE KING ZEERO CO. ne MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. | 
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2 STYLES AVAILABLE — Regular Model for Storage Purposes Manhole door and cover of Stain- 
or Frigidwall Unit for Cooling and Storage — iess Steel simple to operate 


Regular model tank is ideal for storage — fully insulated, sealed against 
moisture — protects fully against temperature changes. Frigidwall unit is dual 
purpose — eliminates need for special cooling equipment and also serves as a 
sterage tank. Means less milk handling, faster cooling and resultant savings in 
time and labor. 



















Completely Sanitary — Easy to Clean 


Tanks are of 18-8 Stainless Steel construction and have Stainless Steel Miming 
which is smooth and polished. Stainless Steel is, of course, acid and rust preof 
and all that it requires to keep tank clean and sanitary is washing out after use. 
Tanks are all welded construction througheut —built to cive years of efficient service. 
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METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO., Dept.EEJBELDING, MICH. 
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All Atlantic City Hotels Now 
Booking DISA Reservations 


Big Supply and Equipment Organization Gives Procedures for 


Securing Accommodations for Conventionites and 


Exposition Attendees 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—All of At- 
W icntic City’s renowned prewar 


array of hotels—creating one of 
the world’s magic seaside skylines—are 
now getting ready to house the great 
family of the dairy industries in the week 
of the International Conventions and the 
Dairy Industries Exposition, October 21- 
26 inclusive. 


Just after mid-June — following much 
planning by five of the industry’s inter- 
national or national associations and the 
eastern resort’s civic and hotel repre- 
sentatives — reservations by all of the 
city’s hotels for the October week began 
to be entered. 


Roughly simultaneous announcement 
to their respective memberships of an 
over-all pattern of housing, by milk deal- 
er, ice cream manufacturer, sanitarian, 
and supplier and equipper groups, im- 
mediately preceded this beginning of 
reservation bookings. 


Only a few days before that the Army 
had given final unconditional notice to 
the owners of those boardwalk hotels 
then still held under military control that 
these would revert to civilian status at 
a time permitting them to be recondi- 
tioned for the autumn. It was an antici- 
pation of this action which had for some 
months deferred the beginning of reser- 
vation bookings. The Army’s action en- 
larges the October, 1946 room facilities 
of the city to their pre-war maximum. 


In 1940 a roughly identical comple- 
ment of hotels accommodated by a com- 
fortable margin Dairy Industries Expo- 
sition and concurrent Conventions at- 
tendances mounting well above 15,000. 


Where We'll Go 
Here is the hotel line-up— 
Conventions 
International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers, October 21 to 23 inclusive with 
headquarters in Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
and housing of members also in nearby 
Morton, Colton Manor and Strand. 


National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, October 21 to 23 
inclusive, with headquarters (for sessions 
and other functions only) in Traymore 


50 


and housing of members as they may in- 
dividually choose in such adjacent houses 
as Jefferson, Madison, Crillon, Runny- 
mede, Claridge, Dennis and Brighton. 


International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, October 24 to 26 inclu- 
sive, with headquarters in Ambassador 
and Chelsea and additional housing of 
regular members in the President. 





| No “Headache”’ Here-- 
One Letter Does It 


You can forget the “headache” 
in getting hotel reservations for 
the period of the Dairy Indus- 
| tries Exposition and the four big 
1} Conventions in Atlantic City, 
| October 21-26. 

The “headache” is out for two 
reasons — (1) there are enough 

hotel rooms to go around; (2) 
| reservations are made through 
one agency. 





So—you need not worry about 
there not being a room for you. 


So, again—you need not write 
to ’steen hotels to get that room. 


Unless one of the convening 
associations of which you are 
a member has supplied you 
with an official reservation form 
peculiar to that association’s ar- 
rangements you merely inform 
Atlantic City Housing Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, of your needs. Spec- 
ify type and rate of rooms. Ex- 
pect to double up if your party’s 
composition makes this feasible. 

You'll be taken care of. And 
you will need to write just the 
one letter. You specify your 
hotel preferences, if you have 
any. 

The Housing Bureau does the 
rest. 
































International Association of Milk Sani- 
tarians, October 24 to 26 inclusive with 
Seaside as headquarters. 

There will be concentrations of Dairy 
Industries Exposition exhibitors—all of 





them representatives of member com- 
panies of Dairy Industries Supply Asso- 
ciation, to which participation in the 
Exposition is limited —in the Traymore 
and Ritz Carlton, and their accommoda- 
tion will extend also to varying parts 
of the facilities of Marlborough-Blen. 
heim, Shelbourne and Senator. At their 
individual choice exhibitors will make 
use as required of parts of the facilities 
of the other hotels of the city except 
those named as official houses by the 
respective convening associations. 


For the Unaffiliated 


Numbering into the several thousands, 
dairy processors not affiliated with any 
of the associations will draw upon the 
full range, also, of the city’s hotels ex. 
clusive of the houses designated as of- 
ficial headquarters in connection with 
the several conventions. 

Accommodations will be available for 
these Dairy Industries Exposition visit 
ors—as, in fact, for every other from the 
dairy industries—in every acceptable type 
of housing for travelers, from modem, 
heated tourist cabins on the outskirts of 
the city (10 to 15 minutes from the Ex 
position by car) at $1.50 a day to rooms 
in such ocean-front hotels of notables a 
the Dennis and Claridge at rates for 
single rooms of from six dollars to ten 
dollars a day. 


And between such extremes are a 
dozen or more other houses, their rates 
like stepping stones fully, neatly filling 
in. 

Reservation Procedure 


Each of the five associations — thos 
which are to hold annual conventions 
and Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
sponsor of the big Show—has supplied 
an Official reservation form for the use 
of its respective members. Reservations 
of rooms by others in the dairy industries, 
however, are obtainable no less simply 
and by an assured method—involving just 
one communication: the forwarding to 
Atlantic City Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 


tral Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey of af 


request for accommodations of a given 
type and approximate rate with, if pos 
sible, five hotels in order of the pros 
pective visitor's preference specifically 
named. A request on a business letter 
head, if it recites the essential informe 
tion, will receive prompt and complete 
attention. 
Rooms for All 


“Considerable doubling of guests i 
rooms will be required, of course,” the 
Atlantic City’s Housing Bureau’s officials 
have informed American Butter Review 


















“but this is true wherever important it 
dustrial gatherings are housed today. We 
will be able to take care of every persd 
from the dairy industries who will come 
in October. 


“The one point of importance is thé 
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the visitor tell us in advance—what he 
wants and when he will claim it. We'll 
come mighty near to ‘filling the bill’ and 
in literally thousands of instances we'll 
fill it exactly. 

“Remember, we've got the hotels here. 
And they belong to your industry for 
the whole of the week of October 21!” 


—_— 
pe 





YORK CORP. APPOINTMENTS 





York, Penna.—Walter L. Pharo and 
Philip B. Hoppin have been appointed 
executive assistants to the general sales 
manager, according to an announcement 
by John R. Hertzler, vice-president and 
general sales manager of York Corpora- 
tion, one of the leading manufacturers 
of refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment. 

Mr. Pharo, before serving three and 
a_ half with the Army Signal 
Corps, was a sales engineer for York in 
the Atlanta, Ga. district, with headquar- 
ters in Raleigh, N. C. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Pharo will cooperate closely 
with other members of - York’s 
planning department. 


years 


sales 


Mr. Hoppin was an officer in the 
United States Navy fom May, 1943 to 
January, 1946, and before that was with 
the War Production Board. Previously, 
he was associated with American Radia- 
tor and Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
and from July, 1935 to May, 1937 was 
assistant dean of Harvard Graduate 
School of Buisness Administration. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1933, and from Harvard Business 
School in 1935, earning an M.B.A. De- 
gree with high distinction, majoring in 
sales management. 


BUYS NEBRASKA PLANT 








Minden, Neb.—The Minden Creamery, 
until recently operated by J. C. Lenker, 
has been sold to William Bos of Le 
Mars, Iowa, who will continue to operate 
it along the same lines. 


Dr. A. H. Groth Named 


Louisiana University Faculty Mem- 
ber Appointed to ADRL in Alabama 
Succeeding Dr. B. T. Simms 


Washington, D. C.—Appointment of 
Dr. A. H. Groth as director of the Re- 
gional Animal Disease Research Lab- 
oratory, Auburn, Ala., was announced 
recently by U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. He succeeds Dr. B. T. Simms 
who, several months ago, became chief 
of the Department’s Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 





Dr. A. H. Groth 


A native of Iowa and recently a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Louisiana State 
University, Dr. Groth has had wide ex- 
perience in livestock field work, teach- 
ing, and research. He also is the author 
of numerous publications and articles on 
animal-husbandry and veterinary sub- 
jects. 

Following his graduation, in 1921, 
from Iowa State College where he speci- 
alized in animal husbandry he engaged 
in post-graduate studies at Colorado 
State College where he also was a mem- 





ber of the research and teaching staff. 
He later returned to Iowa to engage 
in field work for a beef-cattle oganiza- 
tion, taught animal-husbandry courses 
in Texas A. & M. College for several 
years, pursued veterinary studies in 
Iowa leading to degree of D.V.M., then 
served on the Minnesota Livestock San- 
itary Board and since 1937 has con- 
ducted research and taught at Louisiana 
State University at Baton Rouge. 


Since 1942 he also has represented 
that institution on the council of the Re- 
gional Animal Disease Research Lab- 
oratory, which aids in coordinating vet- 
erinary research in 13 Southern States, 
including Texas, with the research pro- 
gram of the Laboratory. As its director 
since April 22, Dr. Groth is continuing 
to develop its investigations in conjunc- 
tion with those of the cooperating States 
with the view of reducing livestock 
losses caused by diseases and parasites 
that are particularly troublesome in the 


South. 
oo 


TO TAKE VACATION 

Chicago, Ill.—Due to the fact that the 
executive committee of the American 
Dairy Association is not meeting until 
July 22 and 23 at Chicago, and the cur- 
rent 52-week cycle of the ADA “Voice 
of the Dairy Farmer” network radio 
program on NBC ends with the broad- 
cast of July 21, the stars of this pro- 
gram, Everett Mitchell and Clifton 
Utley, will get their first summer vaca- 
tion since 1943. 





Except for a few weeks during the 
summer of 1943, the program has been 
on the air continuously 52 weeks a year 
since March, 1943. The executive com- 
mittee at its two-day meeting will set 
up the new advertising program for the 
ADA fiscal year 1946-47 starting in Sep- 
tember, including the use of radio, maga- 
zine, newspapers, outdoor, and other 
media, Owen M. Richards, ADA man- 
ager, announced. 
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Capt. Frank P. Ritenburg 
Sales Mer. 
Now Returned to College 





Choeolate Flavored Non-setting Syrup and Powder — 
(Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Ege Yolk, etc.)—Invert Sugar Syrups— 
Fountain Syrups—Chocolate Flavored Syrup (For Sterilized Milk Drinks)— 
Dipping Chocolate—Imitation 
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Available. 
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Write Us About Your Requirements 


With sugar and cocoa remaining on allocations, and practically all imported 
unavailable, our production is still curtailed, we are, 
prepared toe produce the finest products 
available... . 
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when materials again become 
, In the meantime, it will give us pleasure to have one of our 
representatives visit you to discuss dairymen’s problems, whenever possible. 


Nog Health Food 


Bases—Ice Cream 


and Fountain Syrups 
Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


MILK INDUSTRY 


NOG, INCORPORATED, Dunkirk, N. 
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t e Lt. Bruce H. Ritenburg, Jr 


Factory Mer. 
Back on the Job 
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What is Homogenized Milk 


Review Based upon Scientific Research — Proper- 
ties and Processing Procedures Presented 


The Dairy Council Digest No. 5, Vol. 17, presents the 
following interpretive review of recent scientific research, 
relating particularly to homogenized milk and its import- 
ance in good nutrition. The Digests are issued six times 
yearly in alternate months: September, November, Janu- 
ary, March, May and July. Data upon which each report 
is based are on file in the office of the National Dairy 
Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois, and are avail- 
able on request. 


OMOGENIZED MILK is essentially a homogeneous 
H mixture of the solid and liquid constituents of milk. 

That is, the butterfat particles are subdivided and evenly 
dispersed in a fine, stable emulsion throughout the other milk 
constituents. 


History and Methods 


Homogenization of milk dates back to 1899 when Gaulin, 
the French inventor, devised a machine in which milk could 
be emulsified by passing it through a battery of fine capil- 
lary tubes. Subsequently, an improved high pressure homog- 
enizer was developed in this country. A “low pressure” ma- 
chine, in which the milk was subjected to the grinding, 
shearing action of rotary pumps, also was developed. Still 
another type homogenizer was invented; in this type, the 
milk is exposed to sonic vibrations. 

Homogenization apparently was first applied to evapor- 
ated milk; the purpose was to achieve greater stability of the 
end product. Before this method was used, the fat fraction 
tended to separate, on storage, from the rest of the milk just 
as it does in fresh fluid milk. Homogenization also has long 
been used in the manufacture of ice cream—its chief advan- 
tage being the porduction of a smoother end product. Within 
the past decade, the process has been widely applied to 


fresh fluid milk. 
Properties of Homogenized Milk 


The most signficant effect of homogenization is the for- 
mation of a stable emulsion. This occurs because the many 
small particles into which the butterfat globules have been 
shattered absorb sufficient protein onto their surfaces to 
prevent the fat from coalescing and separating. The sta- 
bility of emulsions produced in this manner is shown by the 
fact that butter cannot be churned from homogenized cream. 
Similarly, the cream does not rise to the surface in homogen- 
ized milk. 

The reduced size and the increased number of the but- 
terfat globules are factors believed to be responsible, in part, 
for the increase in viscosity of milk during homogenization. 
An explanation of this phenomenon may be found in the 
fact that a larger proportion of protein, in relation to the 
globule mass, is absorbed on the surface of each of the 
many fat particules (1). This explanation also can be applied 
to the fact that, when treated with rennet or pepsin, homog- 
enized milk forms finer and softer curds than does unhomog- 
enized milk. It is possible that the adsorbed protein mole- 
cules are not available for curd formation (2). Moreover, it 
is logical that the extensive dispersion of small fat particles 
would favor the production of a weak, friable curd. 


Special Production Procedures 


In addition to the application of pressure or of sonic vi- 
bration, certain other procedures are involved in the pro- 
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HERE’S PUMPING 


Stmplicéity vou CAN see- 
Versatility You CAN use! 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Capacities: 600 to 3300 g. p. hour. 
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Peerless Hi-Lift pumps answer industries’ 
call for a low cost, moderate capacity water 
supply with this entirely different method 


of pumping water. 2 


The magic Hi-Lift principle is absolute 
simplicity; water lubricated, no oil is used 
underground. Slow, smooth motion re- 


places high speed and vibration, yet ex- 
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The only moving part in the pumping 
element consists of a heat-treated, chrome 
plated stainless steel helically-contoured 
rotor; this unit revolves within a similarly 
contoured rubber stator. 
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duction of homogenized milk. One of these is the heat treat- 
ment which is usually given during the actual homogenization. 
The temperature used (i.e., 145-160° F.) is somewhat greater 
than that used in long-time pasteurization. While the tem- 
perature and time involved fulfill pasteurization require- 
ments, the primary purpose of the heat teatment is the 
prevention of oxidized flavor. The homogenization process 
apparently stimulates immediate activity of the lipolytic en- 
zymes responsible for this foreign flavor (3). (This flavor also 
tends to develop duing prolonged storage of unhomogenized 
milk, particularly in winter milk.) However, the heat applied 
destroys the enzymes completely and thus preserves the origi- 
nal flavor of the milk. 


Another special procedure used in the production of ho- 
mogenized milk is the clarification process. Its purpose is 
the elimination of the leucocytes normally found in milk. Or- 
dinarily, the presence of these cells is not a problem because 
they are suspended in the cream layer where they are in- 
visible. However, in homogenized milk, the leucoctytes settle 
out as a grayish sediment if clarification is not carried out. 


Factors Concerning Food Value 


In a broad sense, the main effect of homogenization on 
the food value of milk is the homogeneous distribution of 
fat and fat-soluble nutrients throughout the milk. This fact 
guarantees that the consumer of homogenized milk will au- 
tomatically receive uniformly proportionate amounts of all 
of the nutients contained in the whole milk just as he would 
if he drank thoroughly mixed unhomogenized milk. 


A recent report of research work on calves indicates that 
the physical changes brought about by the homogenization pro- 
cess may have important physiological significance (4). Calves 
which were fed skim milk and a supplement of either soy- 
bean oil or butter oil beginning with the fifth day of life, 
tended to develop nutritional scours (which could be avoided 
by reducing the fat intake) and hair loss and did not prop- 
erly thrive until they began eating hay or grain. Animals 
started on the skim milk and oil diet after they had begun to 
ruminate were not affected adversely. Similarly, no hair loss 
was observed when a homogenized mixture of oil and the 
skim milk was fed. The substitution of this mixture for the 
unhomogenized combination, however, resulted in the re- 
growth of hair. 

A possible explanation of these observations may be found 
in the fact that a functional interrelation seems to exist be- 
tween certain fatty acids and carotene and vitamin A (5). 
Greater liver storage of vitamin A has been induced (in rats) 
with certain unsaturated fatty acids than with other groups 
of fatty acids. The fact that homogenization increases the 
acidity of milk is interesting in this connection since the in- 
crease is believed to be due to the “release” of fatty acids 
from butterfat. The discovery that hair losses disappeared 
with the ingestion of hay and grain and with the onset of 
rumination (4) would seem to indicate the involvement of 
specific nutrients originating in the diet and/or in the rumen. 
It is of further interest to note that Gullickson was able to 
cure nutritional scours in calves by feeding whole milk (6). 


Digestibility of Homogenized Milk 


Another tentative explanation of the differences observed 
in the reactions of calves to homogenized and unhomogen- 
ized combinations of skim milk and oil may be found in the 
effect of homogenization on the rate of digestion of milk. 
While the “completeness” or extent of digestion of homogen- 
ized milk apparently is similar to that of plain milk, the 
speed of digestion of the former is believed to be greater. This 
fact is thought to be due not only to the furmation of smaller 
and softer curds, but also to the wide dispersal of fat glob- 
ules, resulting in a greatly increased surface area upon which 
proteolytic and lipolytic intestinal enzymes can act. Obvious- 
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ly, the greater the speed of digestion, the sooner the fatty 
components of the diet are available to the body as energy 
or as carriers of fat-soluble nutrients. 

In considering digestibility, the type of curd formed is of 
importance since smaller curds tax the digestive mechanism 
less than do the larger, harder curds (7’. Milk has been 
studied from this standpoint, particularly with respect to in- 
fant feeding. In 1940, an extensive study of 84° normal in- 
fants confirmed the belief that the soft-curd properties of 
pasteurized, homogenized milk were adequate for infant 


feeding purposes (2). The subjects handled the unboiled, ho- | 


mogenized milk and the boiled, pre-pasteurized, unhomogen- | 


ized milk with equal ease. 

More recent work on 59 children (3-14 years of age) dem- 
onstrated specifically that the curd formed from homogen- 
ized milk in the stomach of a child is softer and smaller than 
that formed from plain, pasteurized milk (7). This work also 
showed that the length of time that the two types of milk 
remained in the stomach did not differ appreciably. However, 
as the author pointed out, the greater part of the digestive 
process takes place in the small intestine and not in the 
stomach (7). It would seem, therefore, that even though in 
vitro tests suggest that homogenized milk is more rapidly di- 
gested than is unhomogenized milk, sufficient data on human 
subjects are not available to settle the question finally at 
this time. 

SUMMARY 
1. Homogenized milk is the product resulting from a 
special treatment of whole milk for the purpose of sub- 
dividing and dispersing its fat globules in a stable emulsion. 


2. The temperature required for proper homogenization | 


guarantees a pasteurized end product. 


3. The wide dispersal of small fat globules in a stable 


emulsion throughout the milk is believed to be responsible 
for the production of small, soft curds in the stomach. 

4. Recent research reaffirms the desirability of using 
homogenized milk for feeding infants and older children. 





Aid to Greater Production 


N. ¥. State Farm Changed Radically in Order to Offset 
Feed Shortage and to Stimulate Milk Flow this Fall 


Ithaca, N. Y.—A football player plays best or a man can | 


work harder when he is in top physical and mental condition. 
The same rule applies to cows, and the Gannett Newspapers’ 
“laboratory” farm in Monroe County is relying on that rule 
to help meet the expected milk shortage late next fall and 
early winter. 

“We believe that cows that are in top physical condition 
will give more milk over a longer period,” explains L. B. Skeff- 
ington, agricultural editor for the newspaper group, who 
directs operation of 200-acre Highland Farm near West Hen- 
rietta. That is why we are doing everything we can to keep 
the cows well fed and contented all through the summer. 
We know that if the cows are hungry this summer, even if 
there is a feed shortage, two things will happen: 

“1. Production of milk will drop off and the cows will 
begin to use up the fat of their bodies. 

“2. They will go into the barn in poor condition next 
fall and we will have to fight that handicap all winter. 

“The obvious answer is to keep cows in good physical 
trim and keep production in high gear through the summer.” 

Highland Farm is tackling this problem from scratch. 
When the newspaper group took over the farm last fall both 
the herd of Holsteins and pastures were in poor condition. 
After sizing up the situation, “Skeff’—as he is known familiarly 
to many farmers—looked around for a herdsman and farm 
manager “old enough to have practical experience, young 
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four chambers of the Impeller completely filled at all 
times. The operation is especially effective where vacuum 
conditions are present, or when heavy, viscous materials 
are to be pumped. 


RESULT — faster, smoother production that multiplies 
your profits! 


Send for details — about this revolutionary new de- 
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Ingredients of 
Tryptone Glucose Extract Milk Agar 


Bacto-Tryptone, recommended in “Standard 
Methods for the examination of Dairy Products” 
of the American Public Health Association, is an 
ingredient of the tryptone glucose extract milk 
agar used for plate counts of milk. This peptone 
is particularly suitable for the nutritional require- 
ments of bacteria found in dairy products. 


Bacto-Beef Extract is also approved in “Stand- 
ard Methods” for preparation of the medium 
used for plate counts of bacteria in milk. In the 
concentration employed Bacto-Beef Extract has a 
reaction of pH 6.8. 


Bacto-Skim Milk is recommended as a stand- 
ardized skim milk to be added to the medium 
when dilutions of milk greater than 1 to 10 
are plated. 
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enough not to be set in his ways.” Wesley T. Sigsbee, 33, 
then manager of the Wayne County Home farm at Lyons 
and former Dairy Herd Improvement Association tester, was 
the choice. 


Temporary Pastures Afford Good Feed 

Since then the face of Highland Farm has undergone 
great change. Faced with lack of good permanent pasture 
to carry the herd this year, three temporary pastures were 
planted this spring. They are not in the usual rectangular 
shape, but triangular, fanning out from the big dairy bam, 
so that cows may walk directly from milking stanchion to pas. 
ture. Two of these pastures are in Sudan grass and the middle 
one in oats. 

The first Sudan field was planted May 23 and was show. 
ing green two weeks later. The second Sudan field was 
planted 10 days after the first planting. The oats will be 
pastured in the milky stage, probably around July 1. Two 
weeks later the first Sudan field should be ready and grazing 
will alternate between the two plots. A Cornell pasture 
mixture has been seeded with the oats, one of the Sudan fields 
will be planted to rye this fall and Sudan will go back into 
the other next spring. 

“The reason we decided to pasture oats and Sudan grass 
this summer is that we planted plenty of good, rich milk- 
producing feed that could be grown quickly,” explains Skeff- 
ington. “We knew that with our stands of permanent pasture 
and the feed shortage our cows would be hungry before the 
summer was over and that production would suffer all winter.” 
At Highland Farm there are 35 cows in the milking herd, 
in addition to young stock. The calves and heifers likewise 
are being fed to start them toward capacity production, 
“because a stunted heifer always gives stunted production 
of milk.” 


“Making Feed Go Farther” Booklet 


Program Sponsored by General Mills Designed to Aid 





Dairymen in Getting Maximum Production 


With the shortage of feed more critical than during 
the war years, General Mills is advocating a “Save the Feed” 
program designed to conserve feed and to help the feeders of 
livestock, poultry, and dairy herds in getting the maximum 
advantage out of the available feed supply. 

Under the direction of the company’s formula feed speci- 
alists at the Larro Research Farm, Detroit, Mich., a special 
booklet has been prepared entitled “Making Feed Go Farther”. 
With the problems of feeders in mind, the pamphlet suggests 
specific measures which may help to alleviate present-day 
difficulties. 

Six basic points are stressed in the booklet. Feeders are 
advised to: 

1. Cull flocks and herds closely. 

2. Handle and store feed carefully to avoid torn sacks 
and spoilage. 

3. Watch poultry hoppers. 
soiling and blowage. 


Don’t fill too full. Prevent 

4. Dairymen should feed each cow according to pro- 
duction . . . and make full and proper usage of roughage. 

5. See that smaller birds and animals have a fair chance 
at hoppers and feed troughs. 

6. Feed according to directions. 

In addition to the above pamphlet which is being dis- 
tributed by Larro dealers throughout the country, General 
Mills also has other booklets available to feeders. These book- 
lets feature articles on breeding, housing, sanitation and dis- 
ease control for many different types of livestock and poultry. 
Emphasis is placed upon the efficient use of feed—a timely 
subject at present when all feeds are in such short supply. 
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Airborne Ayrshires to Colombia 


‘Ten Pure Bred Animals Shipped by Air Transport from 
LaGuardia Field for South America 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Believed to be the first shipment of its kind ever to | 
leave the LaGuardia Airport in New York, ten head of pure 


lergone 
pasture 


SW 

ee bred Ayrshire cattle were loaded aboard a transport plane | 
> bens May 20, destined for Medellin, Columbia, South Ameria. | 
; ’ ce . . . a . 

to pas. [he shipment consisted of six bulls and four heifers 





valued in all at about $20,000.00. They were carried on a 
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ikewise 
luction Bulls and Heifers Being Loaded Into the Douglas DC-3 Plane for 
’ Long Trip to Medellin, Colombia, South America. 





—— Douglas DC-3 operated by the International Air Transporta- 
tion Company, a charter line. The plane was fitted in 
advance with stalls and racks to preveint the animals from 
>klet shifting or getting bumped during the trip. 


, These Ayrshires were rchased by Francisco Roldan, 

ie Au a Pincay ths in Prare Maran st Bo of the ca. VALUE 

No single factor can be pointed out as responsible 
for the outstanding value of SUPERIOR dairyware. 
Rather, a combination of superiorities: pioneering 
design; modern manufacturing means and methods; 
time-tested craftsmanship; and the use of finest avail- 
able materials, account for this nationally recognized 
greater value. SUPERIOR dairyware is exactingly 
engineered to excel; and its service record over a 
quarter-century in thousands of dairy-barns from coast 
to coast is evidence of value that cannot be denied. 
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Securely Stanchioned and Racked These Ayrshires Are Ready for the 
to pro- Take-off to South America. 


age. 
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Breeders Association of Brandon, Vermont. The cattle were 
from the following breeeders: Alta Crest Farm, 
Spencer, Mass.; Vista Grande Farm, Troy, N. Y.; Lippett 
Farms, Providence, R. I.; Penn Ayre Farm, Harrisburg, Pa.; | 








ing dis- Normandy Farms, Norristown, Pa. 
— The plane making the flight made a scheduled stop at 
s€ DOOK- West Palm Beach, Florida, for feeding and watering the 


and dis- stock. It was estimated that by utilizing air transportation | SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 





— several days weould be saved and the cattle would arrive | seo FROR Pers Ss 

? timely in South America in as fine conditions as when they were | SAINT PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 

ply. loaded aboard the plane. | 
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ANOTHER ROGERS 
INDUSTRY BUILDER 


Buying Rogers equip- 
ment is more than good 
business. It’s a tradition 
among the nation’s lead 
ing producers. Today 
from coast to coast th> 
quality - word for spray 
Process dry milk is 
“Rogers”. That's why 
Mr. Beck of the Danish 
Creamery Association, 
Fresno, California, speci- 
fied “The Choice of 
Dairyland” ...a two 
unit installation of Rogers 
Spray Process Milk 
Driers. 
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SPRAY PROCESS 
EQUIPMENT 


Since 1883 


The Choice of Dairyland 


C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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" opie BUY 


SOLAR-STURGES 
Milk Cans have 
remarkable ability 
to resist wear 
Made in all popu- 
lar patterns with 


either plug or 
umbrella covers, 


SOLAR-STURGES 


cans are made of heavy gauge steel to take rough treat- 
ment. They have a durable coating of Pure Tin to protect 
the smooth, sanitary surfaces. They are easy to keep 
clean and sanitary. 


Use these famous containers for long-time service and 
lasting satisfaction. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
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Britain Faces Milk Crisis 


Serious Feed Situation and Allocations of Grain 
Threaten to Curtail Needed Production at 
a Time When Most Greatly Required 


(Special to the Review from Glasgow, Scotland) 


LTHOUGH there are hopes that the Dominions may 
be able to assist materially in making goods for de- 
creased British production of butter, milk and dairy 
produce this coming winter there are, on the other hand, fears 
that this will prove the most serious period yet experienced 
in these isles. 
Crux of the situation is the impending cut in feeding 
stuffs which will be enforced by the lack of world supplies; 


| dairy cattle will be cut 40 per cent as from October 1 on 





rations already seriously reduced. 

The decision, taken after serious and long consider- 
ation of all participants has been announced as “tragic, almost 
disastrous.” All classes of domestic animals, poultry and live- 
stock are subject to the cuts which vary according to the 
degree necessary to maintain stocks. 


Extent of Imports Problematical 


To what extent the Dominions and the U. S. A. can 
make good the deficiencies remains to be seen. It is im 
dicated that there is not in this matter any lack of money, 
the essential problem being the world shortage or artificial 
and manipulated shortage of food. 


This enforced cut in milk and dairy products consump- 
tion, comes at a time when Britain is planning an increased 
consumption of these products in the interest of national 
health. Schools for instance have planned a major develop- 
ment in their milk for school children plan, developing into 
a system whereby free milk will be available to all school 
pupils. How this will be affected by the cuts it is, as yet, 
impossible to predict. The one fact that sticks out a mile is 
that dairy products available in Britain will be limited by 
the cut in feeding stuffs which will reduce available out- 
put here by some 40 per cent, that valuable dairy herds 
will be reqrvired to live off the land at a time when this is far 
from easy or that herds will have to be drastically reduced— 
a serious matter in a country which has been building up a 
high quality dairy herd system over a period of years. 


Rations Based on Milk Sales 


The Ministry of Agriculture states that rations during 
the winter months (October to April inclusive) will again 
be based on milk sales two months previously. The monthly 
allowance will be 1 unit of protein and 3 units of grains for 
each 105 gallons of milk sold in excess of 30 gallons per cow 
per month, subject to a deduction of 24 lbs. of grain per 
cow per month. Thus, farmers are expected to provide main- 
tenance for their dairy herds together with protein for the 
first gallon and grain for approximately the first 1% gallons 
per cow per day. 

Supplementary rations will be available to a much less 
extent than last winter when they were made in cases of need 
without limitation of the total quantities involved. In the 
coming winter, allowances will have to be made from the 
Agricultural Executive Committees’ discretionary reserves 
which are limited in quantity. It follows that the extent to 
which any individual farmer can be assisted will depend on 
the total demand made by all farmers in the country who 
find it necessary to apply for assistance from these limited 
reserves. 


It may no longer be possible to meet a farmer’s needs 
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in full and, in general, any assistance that can be given will 
have to be confined to the waiving in whole or in part of 
the monthly grain deduction of 24 lbs. where essential crops 
have been grown. Only in exceptional cases and to a very 
limited extent will assistance be possible to provide protein 
or grain towards the production of any part of the first 
gallon of milk. 


Provisions Last Year 


There will be provisions similar to those in operation last 
winter, whereby (a) rations for winter milk producers may 
be allowed on estimated sales for any two consecutive months 
from October to February if rations based on actual sales 
two months previously would be inadequate because of the 
large proportion of cows calving in the meantime; (b) the 
monthly deduction of 24 lbs. per cow per conth may be 
postponed if a farmer is temporarily unable to thresh his 
oats or dredge corn and has no other fodder crops to take 
their place; and (c) to enable the purchase of compounds 
(for which coupons must be surrendered) in the proportion 
of 1 protein: 3 grain, the grain deduction may be cancelled 
throughout the winter months if the farmer sells 14% cwt. of 
oats or dredge corn for each cow (including dry cows) in 
his herd, and produces a certificate of delivery from the 
approved buyer. 





Ole Hanson Issues Special Warning 
General Manager of Farmers Equity Co-operative Cream- 
ery Association in Orleans, Nebraska Advises 
Customers About Butter Situation 


In a recent communication to its customers the Farmers 
Equity Co-Operative Creamery Association sent the following 
mesage to farmer members of the cooperative association in 
an effort to encourage more equitable distribution of the 
creamery’s output 


“Dear Butter Customers: The butter situation is getting 
very serious. The Government is demanding large quantities 
of our butter. Naturally this gives us less to sell our customers 
on the prairie. 


“Therefore, this is an official notice not to sell or allow 
any trafficing in Gold Mine butter. By that we mean, any 
storekeeper, cafe man, or restaurant proprietor or such who 
buys butter from us and re-sells to anyone but actual customers 
who live in the town or territory in which it is purchased is 
subject to a reduction in his butter purchases accordingly. 


“Make One Pound to a Town Customer the Limit! 


“While I am not ready to go as far as saying you can 
only sell our butter to our actual cream sellers, it might come 
to that, because we might just insist that you take care of 
the farmers who actually are our stockholders and cream sellers 
and are selling their cream to us. Naturally, we want those 
men taken care of and they can have any reasonable amount 
of our butter. 


“But, a farmer that sells his cream to another creamery, 
which he has a perfect right to do, we may be compelled to 
ask him to buy his butter from that Creamery to whom he 
sells his cream. 


“That part is only a possibility yet, but why not? If a 
cream seller wants to sell his cream to another company, there 
is no good reason why he shouldn’t ask that company to supply 
him with butter when it must be done at a loss to the company. 
That is selling the butter as it usually is nowadays. 


“I'm indeed very sorry to be forced to write these sug- 


START bottling pure milk 
NOW —the simple inexpen- 
sive sure STAMSVIK WAY. 
The multiple disc method 
gives large production in 
limited floor space; definitely 
eliminates extraneous matter; 
leaving clean, wholesome 
milk. Write for descriptive 
matter now. 


SANITARY MFG. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH 
Successors to Stamsvik Mfg. Corp. 








Cor. Marion and Locust Streets 
Pittsbuigh 19, Pa. 

















Fully Sweetened 


ORANGE AND GRAPE 


DAIRY BASE CONCENTRATES 


These SYRUPS are top quality, second to none 
Your people will admit 
Our MONEY 


BACK guarantee goes with every drop. 


and fully sweetened. 
they have never tasted better. 
Your 
cost is $100.00 per barrel of 50 gallons. You 
dilute this Base with 5 parts of filtered Water. 
After diluting you will have 300 gallons ready to 
drink. In glass your cost is 15c more or $2.15 


per gallon. 


O'DONNELL & COMPANY 


4840 DREXEL BLVD., Dept. A. CHICAGO 15, ILL. 














gestions to you, friends, but the OPA and the Government are 
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You can DEPEND ON A 


“STURDY-BILT 


Soaker-Type 
BOTTLE WASHER 





STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 









A DEPENDABLE 
NATIONAL OUTLET 
Buyers Roller and Spray 
Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids. Bulk, Sweetened Skim, 

Condensed. 
It will pay you to supply us regularly. 


Authorized Receivers for Your Set-Aside Powder. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


7 West Front Street Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
‘ Special Long Distance Phone 
Phone Main 0461 Cincinnati LD 163 








Sell Your Creamery or Cheese Factory 
Direct to Us 


Action Brings Results — and Cash! 


Act now! Write or phone us today if you have a cheese 
factory or creamery for sale. Your proposition will be 
given prompt attention and a quick decision. Our 
purchases are for cash. No delay —no broker’s fees. 
All information held in strictest confidence. Address 
your letter to 


| ZAUSNER FOODS Ine. 
175 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Or Call HY ZAUSNER WaAlker 5-7616 








































sort of making it a little rough on us in the creamery business 
right now. 

“So to protect this company as well as you, our good cus. 
tomers, we are asking you to use discretion and we assure 
you that as soon as this condition rectifies itself, which we 
hope won't be too long, we will be back asking you to sell as 
much Gold Mine butter for us as possible because we assure 
you we will appreciate your kind co-operation now during this 
critical butter shortage. 

“We are reliably informed that many creameries in this 
territory are not selling one single pound of butter to merchants 
because there is a little money in selling butter in car-load 
lots elsewhere, and not adding the extra expense of printing 
butter.” 





Nation-wide Publicity Campaign 
Paraffined Carton Research Council Starts Second Year 
With Expanded Consumer Public Relations 


Program and Research Activities 


A nation-wide consumer publicity directed to the house- 
wife, an expanded industry advertising campaign, continu- 
ance of research on butter packaging in paraffined cartons 
at the Universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin and a series 
of consumer preference and attitude studies will open the 
second year’s program of The Paraffined Carton Research 
Council, according to Harvey H. Robbins, executive of the 
Council in Chicago. 





F. N. Hartmann (center) of Butler Paper Products Company, Toledo, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Paraffined Carton Research 
Council, congratulates George Anderson of Pendleton Dudley & Associates, 
New York publicity and public relations firm, after the latter had been 
retained to conduct a nation-wide consumer publicity program designed 
to inform the housewife why butter is best packaged in paraffined 
cartons, At left is Harvey H. Robbins, executive secretary of the Council. 


“The Council feels that the first year of operation of 
its educational and packaging research program in the in- 
terest of better food manufacturing and marketing was based 
on sound objectives and that its expansion is a logical second 
step in the program,” according to Mr. Robbins of the Carton 
Research Council. 


Wide Diversification of Material 


The Council’s national publicity program will be conduct- 
ed by one of America’s leading public relations and publicity 
firms from New York and its function will be to disseminate 
factual, helpful information on why butter packaged in par- 
affined cartons has better quality and flavor. Designed to 
reach every butter consumer and those who influence con- 
sumer buying habits, the campaign will include the release 
of feature articles, recipes, photographs and radio scripts to 
the nation’s newspapers and magazines, radio broadcasters, 
home service directors, home economists and dietitians, college 
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Expansion of the Council’s advertising in trade and in- 
dustry fields is already under way, according to Mr. Robbins, 
and the series of consumer studies is being outlined. These 
will include buying preferences, sales appeals, advantages of 
brand names and styles of cartons preferred by American 
housewives. 


All promotions will emphasize the virtues of the low- 
cost paraffined carton for preservation of quality and flavor, 








Opening its second year with a nation-wide consumer publicity pro- 
gram, expanded industry advertising and continuance of research on 
butter packaging at the Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota, the 





Paraffin Carton Research Council meets in Chicago to formulate program 
plans. Left to right: Harvey H. Robbins, executive secretary of the 
Council; J. T. Kirkpatrick, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
W. D. Kellogg, Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Ill.; F. N. 
Hartmann, Butler Paper Products Co., Toledo, Ohio; H. W. Hicks, 
Marathon Company, Menasha, Wis. 
elimination of odors, protection of contents against rancidity, 
reduction of moisture loss, and will stress convenience in 


handling. 


Members of The Paraffined Carton Reserach Council 
include: Bloomer Brothers Company, Newark, N. Y.; Butler 
Paper Products Co., Toledo, Ohio; Chicago Carton Co., 
Chicago, Il].; Container Corporation of America, Chicago. IIl.; 
Marathon Company, Menasha, Wis.; National Carton Co., 
Joliet, Ill.; Pollock Paper & Box Co., Dallas, Tex.; Richardson 
Taylor Glove Corp., -Cincinnati, Ohio; and Sutherland Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





St. Lawrence Dairy’s “Employees’ Night“ 

Ben Eynon, executive vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Milk Dealers, in a recent communication to 
members, related that on May 8, the St. Lawrence Dairy Co., 
Reading, held an “Employees’ Night” at the Reading Country 
Club. A turkey dinner preceded the program of surprises, 
and paved the way for a rollicking session with Roy Howell, 
the Humorous Astrologer. Ben made a few remarks to the 
group, and Treasurer George Gaul described his company’s 
new retirement fund plan for employees. 


President Daniel S. Adams gave the history of thé com- 
pany which was organized by his father, Albert Adams, in 
1888. Mrs. Albert Adams, 85, wife of the founder, was an 
honored guest at the party. 


Eighty-seven employees, representing 1542 years of ser- 
vice with the company, were honored by Israel Adams, vice- 
president. Dancing and cards completed the program for 
the evening. Everyone who attended this event of good fel- 
lowship proclaimed it a great success. 
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NEOCID* DDT compositions, developed by the origina- 
tors of DDT insecticides, are demonstrating spectacular 
results in the control of flies, mosquitoes and midges. 
These proven DDT formulations are available for use in 
dusts, in solutions and as a wettable powder for spraying. 
Let Geigy help you solve your pest control problem— 
Profit by our years of research and production experi- 
ence. Get your DDT facts from the source. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat 
89 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 
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PRODUCTS 





LABORATORY CONTROLLED 
FOR FINE QUALITY 


SWEET CREAM NONFAT DRY MILE SOLIDS 
FROZEN CREAM WHOLE MILK POWDER 
PLASTIC CREAM BUTTERMILK POWDER 


o 
| Marwyn Dairy Products Corporation 
141 Chicago 4, Ill. 


70 Pine Street 111 West Seventh Street 
| New York 5, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 


West Jackson Bivd. 

























ABELN 


DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 
BROKERS 








Cream + Sweetened Condensed 


Spray Milk Powder - Roller Milk Powder 
Concentrated Milk 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 0846-7 





hein DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, class-smooeth, ‘86-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years ef 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 
costs. 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DOWAGIAC MIOHIGAN 














Dr. O. C. Stine Named 


Veteran USDA Member Becomes As- 


sistant Chief of Bureau of 





the American Statistical Association, 
member of the Social Science Research 
Council, member of the Statistical Ad- 
vistory Committee of the Division of 





dicating the month and year of the 
treatment, and owners will receive a 
copy of the report of vaccination identi- 
fying the calf by ear tag, registration or 
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rhe new Assistant Chief of BAE was ‘ , ‘ h d : 7 : ol : hi e is Products Company, passed away sud- “se 
. . P ae . um 1erad Owner chooses S veter- 7 “ ; 
born in Sandyville, West Virginia, in a ~ eae 96. rae denly on June 24th. Kno 
1884 Me operates a dairy farm in West tian to be authorized to administer ai, anal are pa, 
Vireit x i at the vaccination. Blood testing is not r Early in 1906 Mr. Bartshe participated Nesl 
irginia. quired for herds enrolled in the new i the formation of a company which = 
A veteran employee of the Department plan. The new porgram provides for a originally operated at Kent, Ohio the first 7a 
of Agriculture, Dr. Stine began his civil jpaximum of four veterinary visits to a condensed milk canning plant in Ohio. D 
service career in 1916 as an assistant farm during the year in order to vacci- Later, additional plants were built and — 
in farm economics. He has been in nate four-to-eight month old stock. a nation-wide business established. The chit: 
charge of BAE’s statistical and historical Under the new law for Bano’s dis- Company manufactures milk products ae 
nsaiaieeeiiiananl —— ae ee 999 - ara io = ee i a : ie 
research piel since 1922. ~ is : ease control, suspicious or reacting ani- widely used in the food industries. a 
—— of . sad “— say e Un ptained mals will not be quarantined. The reac- Mr. Bartshe was born September 16, 
ry * ag D. degree from the University to oy suspect may be sold to another 1877. Stricken suddenly at Hillsdale, -_— 
oO CC. farmer provided a statement of her Michigan June 20, he died as he was 100 
Dr. Stine is a member and former health status is delivered to the pur- leaving on June 24 for his home in Als¢ 
president of the American Farm Eco- chaser. . Kent, where he maintained a lifetime and 
nomics Association, member of the Amer- Calves receiving vaccination will be residence. Mr. Bartshe leaves a wife and 
ican Economics Association, fellow of identified by a tattoo on the left ear in- and daughter and two sisters. Wai 
rath 
Be a3 Pi poe ra | Designed especially for cleaning all types of 
KURLY KATE dairy equipment and utensils. Will not rust 
or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 
lated surfaces. Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
- . ORDER FROM P ; Y pong 
ag (eet hi are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 
Y : 
x keep clean. Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
Pearce eee pepe SILVER and BRONZE. 
KURLY KATE CORPORATION 
2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. | 
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Wants and For Sale 

















BOTTLE CASES WANTED 


WE ARE INTERESTED in purchasing 
a quantity of Quart, Pint and Half-Pint 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- 
tity, condition and price. Box 312, care this 
publication. 7-M-t.f. 











POSITION WANTED 


MANAGER with 14 years experience in 
Milk and Ice Cream plant. Also can repair 
plant machinery. Married, age 33. Best of 
references. Box 310, care this publication. 

7-M-2 











FOR SALE 
BRILLIANT ALUMINUM PAINT. SAN- 


itary long lasting finish. Save money. Buy 
direct $2.59 gallon in 55 gallon drums. $2.69 
gallon in 5 gallon cans. Paint Specialties 
Co., 317 Third Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
7-M-2 














WANTED 


WANTED —Let us save you time and 
trouble by writing your direct mail and spe- 
cial promotional advertising campaigns. 
Proven results. Write AAA Associates, Box 
222, Gainesville, Texas 7-M 


SKIM MILK WANTED FOR CHEESE 
MAKING. LONG TERM PROPOSITION. 
WRITE BOX 308, CARE THIS PUBLI- 
CATION. 7-M-6 














HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Production Superintendent 
for large New York City approved manu- 
facturing creamery. Products made are sweet 
eream, sour cream, condensed milk, butter, 
American cheese and roller powder. Man 
must be familiar with butterfat and solids 
control in all products. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man with this knowledge who can 
assume the responsibility of a large 
tion. Plant located in Central New 
State. Box 313, care this publication. 








opera- 
York 
7-M 

WANTED — Experienced plant superin- 
tendent capable of running a large fluid milk 
operation. Must be energetic and capable 
of handling and training men. College edu- 
cation preferred but not essential. Perman- 


ent position and advancement with an old 
established firm. State experience, avail- 
ability, and salary desired. Box 314, care 
this publication. 7-M 


EXPERIENCED working foreman want 
ed. Bottling 2,500 quarts milk 
Knowledge of machinery. 
erences, how soon 


Neshanic, N. J. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 
DAIRY PRODUCTS LABORATORY. 
Chemical and Bacteriological Analyses. Con- 
sultations. Ice Cream formulae. ©. Vilen- 


by products, 
State salary, ref- 
available. Pilfour Dairy, 
7-MBP-2 








chitz, 82-31 60th Road, Elmhurst, L. IL. 
N. Y. (New York State Licenses B. O. 
4801, E. O. 518.) 7-M-3 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—Used high pressure boilers— 
100 Ib. W. P. or more. Any size or type. 
Also any used boiler room equipment, such 
as smoke stacks, pumps, motors, pipe, valves 
and fittings. Send full information, location 
and prices in first letter. Otto Biefeld Co.. 
Watertown, Wis. 7-M 








BOTTLE CRATES FOR SALE 


USED BOTTLE crates $1.00 f.o.b. Cleve- 








land, Ohio. Extra charge for defacing old 
name and branding your name. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 


Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7-M-t.f. 


1,500 CUMBERLAND 


wire square quart 


sound-O-Steel 2- 
bottle cases @ $2.15 our 


track. Branded on two sides, Union Ice & 
Fuel. The Hollywood Creamery Co., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo 7-M 








CURD WANTED 
WANTED—Part Skim Curd for the 
Italian Trade. Attractive and Perman- 
ent. Also Fresh Whey Cheese. Address 
Box 311, care this publication. 7-M-t.f. 

















BUSINESS FOR SALE 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE milk and 
ice cream business. Modern, well equipped 








plant with retail Dairy Bar doing a nice 
business. Located in Central New York 
on main highway. Priee $75,000. Box 309, 
care this publication. 7-M 

FOR SALE — Established, successful 
creamery plant and business in one of 


Wyoming’s beautiful dairy sections process- 
ing milk, cream, butter, ice cream and cheese. 
Owners wish to retire only reason for sell- 
ing. Sheridan Creamery Company, Sheridan, 


Wyo. 7-M 





FOR SALE—Five acres land, all in cor- 
ral; large creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons; 


large office and dwelling; two routes; truck, 
cases and bottles; barn for 60 cows; two 


90 cows and 2 bulls. 
nadine Creton, 


“= 


6, West Riverdale, 


large silos: Mrs. Rer- 
slue Bird Dairy, Rt. 5, Box 


Cal. 7-M 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR § 





SALE — Ammonia Compressors: 
Worthington 7x7 single cylinder complete 
with condensor and receiver $325.00 plus 
$125.00 for motor and switch box; Hart- 
ford 4x4%4 with condensor and receiver, 
$175.00 plus $125.00 for motor and switch 
box; York 4x4 with condensor and receiver, 
$350.00 plus $75.00 for motor; York 6x6 


with condensor and receiver, $350.00 plus 
$175.00 for motor. Smith’s Model Dairy 
Inec., 420 South 4th St., Hamburg, Pa. 7-M 


“FOR SALE—Erie City Economie Boiler 
30 H.P., operating daily—good order. Coal 


Stoker. Complete with all automatic con- 
trols. Ready to move out and into your 
place without purchasing anything addi- 


tional. Price $1,600. Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers Co-operative, Inc., 206 W. South 
St.. Groton, N. Y. a ae ah: M-t.f. 
~FOR SALE — ONE 6 FT. ROGERS 


COPPER CONDENSING PAN, COM- 
PLETE WITH COPPER HOT WELL 
AND PUMP. ONE 4 FT. COPPER CON- 
DENSING PAN, COMPLETE WITH 


COPPER HOT WELLS AND PUMP. This 
equipment is in constant use at our plant 
and can be inspected at any time. STURTE- 
VANT DAIRY PRODUCTS CO., KOCK 
ISLAND, ILLINOIS. : _7M 
“SEVEN FOOT Mojonnier copper con- 


densing pan, complete with steam pump, 
condenser and fittings. Capacity 7,500 Ibs. 
per hour for a 2 to 1 concentrate. Handle 


Equipment Co., 
Chicago 8, Il. 


12 barrel batch. Aaron 
1347 South Ashland Ave., 





7-M 
FOR SALE—S00 gals capacity Pfaudler 
holding system, automatic controlled, con- 


isting of four 200 gals. each glass-lined 


vats, three vacuum pumps and blower, three 


5 h.p. motors, 3 phase, 60 cycle, and one 
surge tank system, complete. Also Wisner 
No. 12 Filter for hot milk. Penn Dairies, 
Ine., York, P: 7-M-3 

ONE MARCO Homogenizer, 400 per 


hour, in daily use now. One receiving vat 
ff non-tarnishable metal, 28 inches deep in- 
side and 30 high, 36 wide and 75 inches long. 
Howertown Farms Dairy, R. F. D. 2, North- 
ampton, Pa. Tees 7M 

FOR SALE — 100 gallon Fort Wayne 
Stainless Steel Lined Pasteurizer; 200 gal- 
lon Cherry-Burrell Old Style Nickel Lined 
Spray Pasteurizer; 6 ft. Kaestner Heater 
and Regenerative Section, Inconel Tubes, 
also Direct Expansion Cooler, stainless steel 
tubes; 5 ft. Combination Direct Expansion 
Cooler, 24 tubes; 12 ft. Combination Direct 
Expansion Cooler, 38 tubes; Two Cherry- 
Burrell Junior Cabinet Coolers, 4 and 7 
wings; 4 ft. Cooler, 24—1 in. tubes; 5 ft. 
Cooler, 24—1 in. tubes; 6 ft. Cooler, 14— 
1144 in. tubes; No. 55 Waukesha Pumps, 
variable speed drives: Model 60 and Model 


90 Mojonnier Vacuum Fillers; Type “B”, 
“7” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; 4, 6 and 
S Wide Soaker Type Bottle Washers; 12,000 
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leases; reduce labor. 


farm-fresh how-bacteria milk. 





SMYRNA 


EVERYBODY GAINS 
WHEN YOUR DAIRYMEN 
“ZEROFLOW” THEIR MILK 


@ PRODUCERS maintain premium quality; 
@ MILK DEALERS make lifetime customers with 


Write NOW for details. 
WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 
lb. Wisner “Peerless” and Cherry §8.S. Fil- 
ters; Two compartment T. C. Weigh Can, 
85x31x18 in.; Rotary Can Washer, 6 C. P. 
M.; 200 and 330 gallon Pfaudler Tall Type 
Holding Tanks; No. E-17 and 60 De Laval 
Motor Driven, also No. 37, 61 and 91 De 
Laval Steam Driven Separators; Bronze 
Head Homogenizers or Viscolizers ranging 
in sizes from 50 to 450 gallon in capacity ; 
10 H.P. Vertieal Tubular Boiler; 20 H.P. 
Leffel Horizontal Boiler; 3 ft. Rogers Cop- 
per Vacuum Pan; New 1/3 H.P. Portable 
Type Agitators. Write or wire your re- 
quirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 
FOR SALE Jensen Fan Type cooler 
tinned copper, S sections, aluminum covers ; 
14,000 lbs. per hour pasteurizer, 20,000 Ibs. 
raw milk; hand operated sour cream filler 
and hand capper ; 
teurizer complete; one shell and tube brine 
cooler, 24—2 in. tubes, 8S ft. long, 1S in. 
diameter, 7 passes, capacity 10 tons; 1,000 
lb. dial type Toledo suspension scale; bottle 
or can cover sterilizer, capacity 500 quart 
bottles; Model 90 Mojonnier milk bottle 
filler and capper; 1 Bagby automatie sour 
cream filler and capper; 1 Riley-Jones heavy 
duty new stoker; 10x10 York Compressor 
with syncronous motor complete, with con- 
densers, ete.; 5x5 high speed York unit com- 
plete ; 5xD slow speed compressor, motor 
only ;1 Champion ice crusher, motor driven 
with motor; stainless steel truck tanks 
1,650 semi-oval, 1,700, 2,250 round, 2,580, 
3,160, 3,170, 3,200, 3,330 gallon oval; sani- 
tary milk, also water pumps, steam driven, 
all sizes; Meyer Dumore 8 wide Sr. bottle 
washer, just rebuilt, will wash square and 
round bottles; 250 gallon homogenizer, 
bronze head with motor; 100 gallon bronze 
head viscolizer; 200, 500, 600 gallon New 
York City approved viscolizers and homo- 
genizers, stainless steel; 1,500 half-pint 
cases, 30 to the case, built pint size for 
good icing; 5,000 quart cases, 5 cars quart 
milk bottles No. 2 common sense cap seats; 
one Separator parts sterilizer; McKinley 
straightaway can washers with cover re- 
placer, one 6 to 8, one 8 to 10 per minute; 
one Braun straightaway can washer, 3 to 
4 per minute; 1 Lathrop-Paulson rotary can 
washer, 3 to 4 per minute; No. 60 De Laval 
cream separator with motor and extra bowl; 
one No. 41 De Laval steam milk separator ; 
50 h.p. upright boiler; Mojonnier over-run 
tester; one 1,200 lb. Vane butter churn, 
practically new, motor driven; two Von 
Gunten white metal milk filters, 12,000 Ibs. 
each; one Peerless milk filter, drum type, 
6.500 Ibs.; 1 Stamsvick Stainless steel cold 
milk filter, 15,000 Ibs. per hour; 16 Dole 
cold plates, 30x72 in., 22 plates, 54x30 in.; 
one tinned copper surface cooler, 3 section, 
28—2 in. tubes, in all 12 ft. long; roller 
covers and catwalk; one 600 gallon, one 
1,000 gallon cheese vats; automatic butter 
printer, 1,500 lb. capacity. Sam Edelmann, 
321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. WOrth 
2-4975 7-M 








500 gallon glass lined pas 
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MILK 


SOUR CREAM 


————————————— 
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| FRESH CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


| Arkport, New York Bear Lake, Pennsylvania 


FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY 


BUTTERMILK 


PLANTS AT: 


DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. 


DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 

BAKERS CHEESE 

PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


GRANDVIEW DAIRY. Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 


Cohocton, New York 


Nesmah, Wisconsin 
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SALES E 





Through 21 Company Owned 
and Operated Branches 


Working as a team, CP’s strategically located 
sales branches are organized to provide excep- 
tional service on a wide range of supplies vital 
to the dairy industry. One of many examples of 
the value of this integrated service, is the case 
of one of our Eastern branches which, on a call 
from supply headquarters, was able to borrow 
certain supplies from a customer to help the cus- 
tomer of a West Coast branch out of a tight spot. 

Always on the lookout for new items of prac- 


tical use to the Industry, CP’s supply department 
has developed many outstanding supply items, 
including the popular SherVel Stabilizer; a new 
line of hose and aprons, built to our own speci- 
fications by a leading rubber manufacturer; a 
metal sponge (SaniKurl) with the continuous 
metal strand curled specially for best results in 
cleaning dairy equipment. 

No matter what your supply needs, see your 
CP salesman first. 





THER CREAMER ®T PADPTEABAGE MFG. COMPANY 





SALES BRANCHES: Atlanta « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Dallas * Denver « Houston « Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis « Nashville 
New York « Omaha « Philadelphia ¢ Portland, Oregon « Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle «+ St.lovis + Toledo 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG, CO. OF CANADA, LTD. - 


e Waterloo, lowa 





267 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Canada 










aA ; ee oF! _Mojonnier Vac is and High Density Single and Double 

> hae _ Effect Tubular E brs have long been recognized by dairy 

er foo tessors as outstanding in the field of product 

' eering experience is directly responsible for. 
in versatility, operating efficiency and — 

ie type of equipment best suited for your 
will pay you many times over to consult 
Engin his recommendations are backed 

ily successful installations. : 
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10 ST., CHICAGO 44, Wit. 








